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OUNG soldiers, I do not doubt but that 
many of you came unwillingly to- 
night, and many in merely contemptuous 
curiosity, to hear what a writer on paint- 
ing could possibly say, or would venture to 
say, respecting your great art of war. 
You may well think within yourselves, that 
a painter might, perhaps without im- 
modesty, lecture younger painters upon 
painting, but not young lawyers upon law, 
nor young physicians upon medicine—least 
of all, it may seem to you, young warriors 
upon war. And, indeed, when I was asked 
to address you, I declined at first, and de- 
clined long; for I felt that you would not 
be interested in my special business, and 
would certainly think there was small need 
for me to come to teach you yours. Nay, 
I knew that there ought to be no such need, 
for the great veteran soldiers of England 
are now men every way so thoughtful, so 
noble, and so good, that no other teaching 
than their knightly example, and their few 
words of grave and tried counsel should be 
either necessary for you, or even, without 
assurance of due modesty in the offerer, 
endured by you. 

But being asked, not once nor twice, I 
have not ventured persistently to refuse; 
and I will try to lay before you some rea- 
son why you should accept my excuse, and 
hear me patiently. You may imagine that 
your work is wholly foreign to, and sepa- 
rate from mine. So far from that, all the 
pure and noble arts of peace are founded 
on war; no great art ever yet rose on earth, 
but among a nation of soldiers. There is 
no art among a shepherd people, if it 
remains at peace. There is no art among 
an agricultural people, if it remains at 
peace. Commerce is barely consistent with 





fine art; but cannot produce it. Manu- 
facture not only is unable produce it, but 
invariably destroys whatever seeds of it 
exist. There is no great art possible to a 
nation but that which is based on battle. 

Now, though I hope you love fighting 
for its own sake, you must, I imagine, be 
surprised at my assertion that there is any 
such good fruit of fighting. You supposed, 
probably, that your office was to defend 
the works of peace, but certainly not to 
found them: nay, the common course of 
war, you may have thought, was only to 
destroy them. And truly, I who tell you 
this of the use of war, should have been 
the last of men to tell you so, had I trusted 
my own experience only. Hear why: I 
have given a considerable part of my life 
to the investigation of Venetian painting 
and the result of that enquiry was my 
fixing upon one man as the greatest of all 
Venetians, and therefore, as I believed, of 
all painters whatsoever. I formed this 
faith (whether right or wrong matters at 
present nothing), in the supremacy of the 
painter Tintoret, under a roof covered with 
his pictures; and of those pictures, three of 
the noblest were then in the form of shreds 
or ragged canvas, mixed up with the laths 
of the roof, rent through by three Austrian 
shells. Now it is not every lecturer who 
could tell you that he had seen three of his 
favorite pictures torn to rags by bomb- 
shells. And after such a sight, it is not 
every lecturer who would tell you that, 
nevertheless, war is the foundation of all 
great art. 

Yet the conclusion is inevitable, from 
any careful comparison of the states of 
great historic races at different periods. 
Merely to show you what I mean, I will 
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sketch for you, very briefly, the broad steps 
of the advance of the best art of the world. 
The first dawn of it is in Egypt; and the 
power of it is founded on the perpetual 
contemplation of death, and of future judg- 
ment, by the mind of a nation of which the 
ruling caste were priests, and the second, 
soldiers. The greatest works produced by 
them are sculptures of their kings going 
out to battle, or receiving the homage of 
conquered armies. And you must remem- 
ber also, as one of the great keys to the 
splendor of the Egyptian nation, that the 
priests were not occupied in theology only. 
Their theology was the basis of practical 
government and law, so that they were not 
so much priests as religious judges, the 
office of Samuel, among the Jews, being 
as nearly as possible correspondent to 
theirs. 

All the rudiments of art then, and much 
more than the rudiments of all science, are 
laid first by this great warrior-nation, which 
held in contempt all mechanical trades, and 
in absolute hatred the peaceful life of shep- 
herds. From Egypt art passes directly into 
Greece, where all poetry, and all painting, 
are nothing else than the description, 
praise, or dramatic representation of war, 
or of the exercises which prepare for it, 
in their connection with offices of religion. 
All Greek institutions had first respect to 
war; and their conception of it, as one 
necessary office of all human and divine 
life, is expressed simply by the images of 
their guiding gods. Apollo is the god of 
all wisdom of the intellect; he bears the 
arrow and the bow, before he bears the 
lyre. Again, Athena is the goddess of all 
wisdom in conduct. It is by the helmet and 
the shield, oftener than by the shuttle, that 
she is distinguished from other deities. 


There were, however, two great differ- 
ences in principle between the Greek and the 
Egyptian theories of policy. In Greece there 
was no soldier caste; every citizen was neces- 
sarily a soldier. And, again, while the Greeks 
rightly despised mechanical arts as much as 
the Egyptians, they did not make the fatal 
mistake of despising agricultural and pastoral 
life; but perfectly honoured both. These two 
conditions of truer thought raise them quite 
into the highest rank of .wise manhood that 
has yet been reached; for all our great arts, 
and nearly all our great thoughts, have been 
borrowed or derived from them. Take away 
from us what they have given; and I hardly 
can imagine how low the modern European 
would stand. 

Now, you are to remember, in passing to 
the next phase of history, that though you 
must have war to produce art—you must also 
have much more than war; namely an art- 
instinct or genius in the people; and that, 
though all the talent for painting in the world 
won’t make painters of you, unless you have 
a gift for fighting as well, you may have the 





gift for fighting, and none for painting. Now, 
in the next great dynasty of soldiers, the art- 
instinct is wholly wanting. I have not yet 
investigated the Roman character enough to 
tell you the causes of this; but I believe, para- 
doxical as it may seem to you, that, however 
truly the Roman might say of himself that 
he was born of Mars, and suckled by the 
wolf, he was nevertheless, at heart, more of a 
farmer than,a soldier. The exercises of war 
were with him practical, not poetical; his 
poetry was in domestic life only, and the ob- 
ject of battle, ‘pacis imponere morem.’ And 
the arts are extinguished in his hands, and do 
not rise again, until, with Gothic chivalry, 
there comes back into the mind of Europe a 
passionate delight in war itself, for the sake 
of war. And then, with the romantic knight- 
hood which can imagine no other noble em- 
ployment,—under the fighting kings of France, 
England, and Spain; and the fighting duke- 
ships and citizenships of Italy, art is born 
again, and rises to her height in the great val- 
leys of Lombardy and Tuscany, through 
which there flows not a single stream, from 
all their Alps or Apennines, that did not once 
run dark red from battle: and it reaches its 
culminating glory in the city which gave to 
history the most intense type of soldiership 
yet seen among men;—the city whose armies 
were led in their assault by their king, led 
through it to victory by their king, and so 
led, though that king of theirs was blind, and 
in the extremity of his age. 

And from this time forward, as peace is 
established or extended in Europe, the arts 
decline. They reach an unparalleled pitch of 
costliness, but lose their life, enlist them- 
selves at last on the side of luxury and vari- 
ous corruption, and, among wholly tranquil 
nations, wither utterly away; remaining only 
in partial practice among races who, like the 
French and us, have still the minds, though 
we cannot all live the lives, of soldiers. 

‘It may be so,’ I can suppose that a philan- 
thropist might exclaim. ‘Perish then the 
arts, if they can flourish only at such a cost. 
What worth is there in toys of canvas and 
stone, if compared to the joy and peace of 
artless domestic life?’ And the answer is— 
truly, in themselves none. But as expressions 
of the highest state of the human spirit, their 
worth is infinite. As results they may be 
worthless, but, as signs, they are above price. 
For it is an assured truth that, whenever the 
faculties of men are at their fulness, they 
must express themselves by art; and to say 
that a state is without such expression, is to 
say that a state is without such expression, is 
to say that it is sunk from its proper level of 
manly nature. So that, when I tell you that 
war is the foundation of all the arts, I mean 
also that it is the foundation of all the high 
virtues and faculties of men. 

It was very strange to me to discover this; 
and very dreadful—but I saw it to be quite 
an undeniable fact. The common notion that 
peace and the virtues of civil life flourished 
together, I found, to be wholly untenable. 
Peace and the vices of civil life only flourish 
together. We talk of peace and learning, and 
of peace and plenty, and of peace and civili- 
zation; but I found that those were not the 
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words which the Muse of History coupled 
together: that on her lips, the words were— 
peace and sensuality, peace and selfishness, 
peace and corruption, peace and death. 
found, in brief, that all great nations learned 
their truth of word, and strength of thought, 
in war; that they were nourished in war, and 
wasted by peace; taught by war, and deceived 
by peace; trained by war, and betrayed by 
peace;—in a word, that they were born in 
war, and expired in peace. 

Yet now note carefully, in the second place, 
it is not all war of which this can be said— 
nor all dragon’s teeth, which, sown, will start 
up into men. It is not the ravage of a bar- 
barian wolf-flock, as under Genseric or Su- 
warrow; nor the habitual restlessness and ra- 
pine of mountaineers, as on the old borders 
of Scotland; nor the occasional struggle of a 
strong peaceful nation for its life, as in the 
wars of the Swiss with Austria; nor the con- 
test of merely ambitious nations for extent 
of power, as in the wars of France under 
Napoleon, or the just terminated war in 
America. None of these forms of war build 
anything but tombs. But the creative or 
foundational war is that in which the natural 
restlessness and love of contest among men 
are disciplined, by consent, into modes of 
beautiful—though it may be fatal—play: in 
which the natural ambition and love of power 
of men are disciplined into the aggressive 
conquest of surrounding evil: and in which 
the natural instincts of self-defence are sanc- 
tified by the nobleness of the institutions, and 
purity of the households, which they are ap- 
pointed to defend. To such war as this all 
men are born; in such war as this any man 
may happily die; and forth from such war 
as this have arisen throughout the extent of 
past ages, all the highest’ sanctities and vir- 
tues of humanity. 

I shall therefore divide the war of which I 
would speak to you into three heads. War 
for exercise or play; war for dominion; and, 
war for defence. 

I. And first, of war for exercise or play. 
I speak of it primarily in this light, because, 
through all past history, manly war has been 
more an exercise than anything else, among 
the classes who cause, and proclaim it. It is 
not a game to the conscript, or the pressed 
sailor; but neither of these are the causers 
of it. To the governor who determines that 
war shall be, and to the youths who volun- 
tarily adopt it as their profession, it has 
always been a grand pastime; and chiefly pur- 
sued because they had nothing else to do. 
And this is true without any exception. No 
king whose mind was fully occupied with the 
development of the inner resources of his 
kingdom, or with any other sufficing subject 
of thought, ever entered into war but on com- 
pulsion. No youth who was earnestly busy 
with any peaceful subject of study, or set on 
any serviceable course of action, ever volun- 
tarily became a soldier. Occupy him early, 
and wisely, in agriculture or business, in sci- 
ence or in literature, and he will never think 
of war otherwise than as a calamity. But 
leave him idle; and, the more brave and ac- 
tive and capable he is by nature, the more he 
will thirst for some appointed field for action; 





and find, in the passion and peril of battle, 
the only satisfying fulfillment of his unoccu- 
pied being. And from the earliest incipient 
civilization until now, the population of the 
earth divides itself, when you look at it 
widely, into two races; one of workers, and 
the other of players—one tilling the ground, 
manufacturing, building, and otherwise pro- 
viding for the necessities of life;—the other 
part proudly idle, and continually therefore 
needing recreation, in which they use the pro- 
ductive and laborious orders partly as their 
cattle, and partly as their puppets or pieces in 
the game of death. 

Now, remember, whatever virtue or goodli- 
ness there may be in this game of war, rightly 
play, there is none when you thus play it with 
a multitude of small human pawns. 

If you, the gentlemen of this or any other 
kingdom, choose to make your pastime of 
contest do so, and welcome; but set not up 
these unhappy peasant-pieces upon the green 
fielded board. If the wager is to be of death, 
lay it on your own heads, not theirs. A 
goodly struggle in the Olympic dust, though 
it be the dust of the grave, the gods will look 
upon, and be with you in; but they will not 
be with you, if you sit on the sides of the 
amphitheatre, whose steps are the mountains 
of earth, whose arena its valleys, to urge your 
peasant millions into gladiatorial war. You 
also, you tender and delicate women, for 
whom, and by whose command, all true battle 
has been, and must ever be; you would per- 
haps shrink now, though you need not, from 
the thought of sitting as queens above set lists 
where the jousting game might be mortal. 
How much more, then, ought you to shrink 
from the thought of sitting above a theatre 
pit in which even a few condemned slaves 
were slaying each other only for your de- 
light! And do you not shrink from the fact 
of sitting above a theatre pit, where,—not 
condemned slaves,—but the best and bravest 
of the poor sons of your people, slay each 
other,—not man to man,—as the coupled 
gladiators; but race to race, in duel of gen- 
erations? You would tell me, perhaps, that 
you do not sit to see this: and it is indeed 
true, that the women of Europe—those who 
have no heart-interests of their own at peril 
in the contest—draw the curtains of their 
boxes, and muffle the openings; so that from 
the pit of the circus of slaughter there may 
reach them only at intervals a half-heard cry 
and a murmur as of the wind’s sighing, when 
myriads of souls expire. They shut out the 
death-cries; and are happy, and talk wittily 
among themselves. That is the utter literal 
~- of what our ladies do in their pleasant 
ives. 

Nay, you might answer, speaking for them 
—‘ We do not let these wars come to pass for 
our play, nor by our carelessness; we cannot 
help them. How can any final quarrel of na- 
tions be settled otherwise than by war?’ I 
cannot now delay, to tell you how political 
quarrels might be otherwise settled. But 
grant that they cannot. Grant that no law of 
reason can be understood by nations; no law 
of justice submitted to by them: and that, 
while questions of a few acres, and of petty 
cash, can be determined by truth and equity, 
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the questions which are to issue in the perish- 
ing or saving of kingdoms can be determined 
only by the truth of the sword, and the equity 
of the rifle. Grant this, and even then, judge 
if it will always be necessary for you to put 
your quarrel into the hearts of your poor, 
and sign your treaties with peasants’ blood. 
You would be ashamed to do this in your 
own private position and power. Why should 
you not be ashamed also to do it in public 
place and power? If you quarrel with your 
neighbour, and the quarrel be indeterminable 
by law, and mortal, you and he do not send 
your footmen to Battersea fields to fight it 
out; nor do you set fire to his tenants’ cot- 
tages, nor spoil their goods. You fight out 
your quarrel yourselves, and at your own 
danger, if at all. And you do not think it 
materially affects the arbitrament that one of 
you has a larger household than the other; 
so that, if the servants or tenants were 
brought into the field with their masters, the 
issue of the contest could not be doubtful? 
You either refuse the private duel, or you 
practise it under laws of honour, not of phys- 
ical force; that so it may be, in a manner, 
justly concluded. Now the just or unjust 
conclusion of the private feud is of little mo- 
ment, while an unjust conclusion of the pub- 
lic feud is of eternal moment: and yet in 
this public quarrel, you take your servants’ 
sons from their arms to fight for it, and 
your servants’ food from their lips to sup- 
port it; and the black seals on the parch- 
ment of your treaties of peace are the deserted 
hearth and the fruitless field. There is a 
ghastly ludicrousness in this, as there is mostly 
in these wide and universal crimes. Hear the 
statement of the very fact of it in the most 
literal words of the greatest of our English 
thinkers :— 

“What, speaking in quite unofficial lan- 
guage, is the net-purport and upshot of war? 
To my own knowledge, for example, there 
dwell and: toil, in the British village of Dum- 
drudge, usually some five hundred souls. 
From these, by certain ‘natural enemies’ of 
the French there are successively selected, 
during the French war, say thirty ablebodied 
men. Dumdrudge, at her own expense, has 
suckled and nursed them; she has, not! with- 
out difficulty and sorrow, fed them up to man- 
hood, and even trained them to crafts, so that 
one can weave, another build, another ham- 
mer, and the weakest can stand under thirty 
stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid much 
‘weeping and swearing, they are selected; all 
dressed in red; and shipped away, at the pub- 
lis charges, some two thousand miles, or say 
only to the south of Spain; and fed there till 
wanted. 

“And now to that same spot in the south 
of Spain are thirty similar French artisans, 
from a French Dumdrudge, in like manner 
wending; till at length, after infinite effort, 
the two parties come into actual juxtaposi- 
tion; and Thirty stands fronting Thirty, each 
with a gun in his hand. 

“ Straightway the word ‘Fire!’ is given, and 
they blow the souls out of one another, and 
in place of sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the 
world has sixty dead carcases, which it must 
bury, and anon shed tears for. Had these 
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men any quarrel? Busy as the devil is, not 
the smallest! They lived far enough apart; 
were the entirest strangers; nay, in so wide a 
universe, there was even, unconsciously, by 
commerce, some mutual helpfulness between 
them. How then? Simpleton! their gov- 
ernors had fallen out; and instead of shoot- 
ing one another had the cunning to make 
these poor blockheads shoot.” (Sartor Re- 
sartus—Carlyle.) 

Positively, then, gentlemen, the game of 
battle must not, and shall not, ultimately be 
played this way. But should it be played any 
way? Should it, if not by your servants, be 
practised by yourselves? I think, yes. Both 
history and human instinct seem alike to say, 
yes. All healthy men like fighting, and like 
the sense of danger; all brave women like to 
hear of their fighting, and of their facing 
danger. This is a fixed instinct in the fine 
race of them; and I cannot help fancying that 
fair fight is the best play for them; and that 
a tournament was a better game .than a 
steeple-chase. The time may perhaps come in 
France as well as here, for universal hurdle- 
races and cricketing: but I do not think uni- 
versal ‘crickets’ will bring out the best quali- 
ties of the nobles of either country. I use, 
in such question, the test which I have adopted, 
of the connection of war with other arts; 
and I reflect how, as a sculptor, I should feel, 
if I were asked to design a monument for a 
dead knight, in Westminster abbey, with a 
carving of a bat at' one end, and a ball at the 
other. It may be the remains in me only of 
savage Gothic prejudice; but I had rather 
carve it with a shield at one end, and a sword 
at the other. And this, observe, with no ref- 
erence whatever to any story of duty done, 
or cause defended. Assume the knight merely 
to have ridden out occasionally to fight his 
neighbour for exercise; assume him even a 
soldier of fortune, and to have gained his 
bread, and filled his purse, at the sword’s 
point. Still, I feel as if it were, somehow, 
grander and worthier in him to have made 
his bread by sword play than any other play; 
I had rather he had made it by thrusting than 
by batting;—much more, than by betting. 
Much rather that he should ride war: horses, 
than back race horses; and—I say it sternly 
and deliberately—much rather would I have 
him slay his neighbour, than cheat him. 

But remember, so far as this may be true, 
the game of war is only that in which the 
full personal power of the human creature is 
brought out in management of its weapons. 
And this for three reasons :— 

First, the great justification of this game is 
that it truly, when well played, determines 
who is the best man;—who is the highest 
bred, the most self-denying, the most fearless, 
the coolest of nerve, the swiftest' of eye and 
hand. You cannot test these qualities wholly, 
unless there is a clear possibility of the strug- 
gle’s ending in death. It is only in the front- 
ing of that condition that the full trial of the 
man, soul and body, comes out. You may go 
to your game of wickets, or of hurdles, or of 
cards, and any knavery that is in you may 
stay unchallenged all the while. But if the 
play may be ended at any moment by a lance- 
thrust, a man will probably make up his ac- 
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counts a little before he enters it. Whatever 
is rotten and evil in him will weaken his hand 
more in holding a sword hilt than in balanc- 
ing a billiard cue; and on the whole, the habit 
of living lightly hearted, in daily presence of 
death, always has had, and must have, a tend- 
ency both to the making and testing of honest 
men. But for the final testing, observe, you 
must make the issue of battle strictly de- 
pendent on fineness of frame, and firmness of 
hand. You must not make it the question, 
which of the combatants has the longest gun, 
or which has got behind the biggest tree, or 
which has the wind in his face, or which has 
gunpowder made by the best chemist, or iron 
smelted with the best coal, or the angriest 
mob at his back. Decide your battle, whether 
of nations, or individuals, on those terms ;— 
and you have only multiplied confusion, and 
added slaughter to iniquity. But decide your 
battle by pure triat which has the strongest 
arm, and steadiest heart,—and you have gone 
far to decide a great many matters besides, 
and to decide them rightly. 

And the other reasons for this mode of de- 
cision of cause, are the diminution both of 
the material destructiveness, or cost, and of 
the physical distress of war. For you must 
not think that in speaking to you in this (as 
you may imagine), fantastic praise of battle, 
I have overlooked the conditions weighing 
against me. I pray all of you, who have not 
read, to read with the most earnest attention, 
Mr. Helps’s two essays on War and Govern- 
ment, in the first volume of the last series of 
‘Friends in Council.’ Everything that can be 
urged against war is there simply, exhaust- 
ively, and most graphically stated. And all, 
there urged, istrue. But the two great counts 
of evil alleged against war by that most 
thoughtful writer, hold only against modern 
war. If you have to take away masses of men 
from all industrial employment,—to feed them 
by the labour of others,—to move them and 
provide them with destructive machines, 
varied daily in national rivalship of inventive 
cost; if you have to ravage the country which 
you attack,—to destroy for a score of future 
years, its roads, its woods, its cities, and its 
harbours ;—and if, finally, having brought 
masses of men, counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, face to face, you tear those masses to 
pieces with jagged shot, and leave the frag- 
ments of living creatures countlessly beyond 
all help of surgery, to starve and parch, 
through days of torture, down into clots of 
clay—what book of accounts shall record the 
cost of your work;—What book of judgment 
sentence the guilt of it? 

That, I say, is modern war,—scientific 
war,—chemical and mechanic war, worse even 
than the savage’s poisoned arrow. And yet 
you will tell me, perhaps, that any other war 
than this is impossible now. It may be so; 
the progress of science cannot, perhaps, be 
otherwise registered than by new facilities of 
destruction; and the brotherly love of our en- 
larging Christianity be only proved by multi- 
plication of murder. Yet hear, for a moment, 
what war was, in Pagan and ignorant days ;— 
what war might yet be, if we could extin- 
guish our science in darkness, and join the 
heathen’s practice to the Christian’s theory. 
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I read you this from a book which probably 
most of you know well, and all ought to know 
—Muller’s ‘Dorians;’—but I have put the 
points I wish you to remember in closer con- 
nection than in his text. 

“The chief characteristic of the warriors 
of Sparta was great composure and subdued 
strength; the violence of Aristodemus and 
Isadas being considered as deserving rather 
of blame than praise; and these qualities in 
general distinguished the Greeks from the 
northern Barbarians, whose boldness always 
consisted in noise and tumult. For the same 
reason the Spartans sacrificed to the Muses 
before an action; these goddesses being ex- 
pected to produce regularity and order in bat- 
tle; as they sacrificed on the same occasion 
in Crete to the god of love, as the confirmer 
of mutual esteem and shame. Every man put 
on a crown, when the band of flute-players 
gave the signal for attack; all the shields of 
the line glittered with their high polish, and 
mingled their splendour with the dark red of 
the purple mantles, which were meant both to 
adorn the combatant, and to conceal the blood 
of the wounded; to fall well and decorously 
being an incentive the more to the most heroic 
valour. The conduct of the Spartans in bat- 
tle denotes a high and noble disposition, 
which rejected all the extremes of brutal rage. 
The pursuit of the enemy ceased when the 
victory was completed; and after the signal 
for retreat had been given, all hostilities 
ceased. The spoiling of arms, at least during 
the battle, was also interdicted; and the con- 
secration of the spoils of slain enemies to the 
gods, as, in general, all repoicings for vic- 
tory, were considered as ill-omened.” 

II. I pass now to our second order of war, 
the commonest among men, that undertaken 
in desire of dominion. And let me ask you to 
think for a few moments what the real mean- 
ing of this desire of dominion is—first in the 
minds of kings—then in that of nations. 

Now, mind you this first—that I speak 
either about kings, or masses of men, with a 
fixed conviction that human nature is a noble 
and beautiful thing; not a foul nor a base 
thing. All the sin of men I esteem as their 
disease, not their nature; as a folly which may 
be prevented, not a necessity which must be 
accepted. And my wonder, even when things 
are at' their worst, is always at the height 
which this human nature can attain. Think- 
ing it high, I find it always a higher thing 
than I thought it; while those who think it 
low, find it, and will find it, always lower than 
they thought it: the fact being, that it is in- 
finite, and capable of infinite height and in- 
finite fall; but the nature of it—and here is 
the faith which I would have you hold with 
me—the nature of it is in the nobleness, not 
in the catastrophe. 

Take the faith in its utmost terms. When 
the captain of the ‘London’ shook hands 
with his mate, saying ‘God speed you! I 
will go down with my passengers,’ that I be- 
lieve to be ‘human nature.’ He does not do 
it from any religious motive—from any hope 
of reward, or any fear of punishment; he 
does it because he is a man. But when a 
mother, living among the fair fields of merry 
England, gives her two-year-old child to be 
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suffocated under a mattress in her inner room, 
while the said mother waits and talks outside; 
that I believe to be mot human nature. You 
have the two extremes there, shortly. And 
you, men, and mothers, who are here face to 
face with me to-night, I call upon you to say 
which of these is human, and which inhu- 
man—which ‘natural’ and which ‘unnat- 
ural?’ Choose your creed at once, I beseech 
you :—choose it with unshaken choice—choose 
it forever. Will you take, for foundation of 
act and hope, the faith that this man was 
such as God made him, or that this woman 
was such as God made her? Which of them 
has failed from their nature—from their 
present, possible, actual nature;—not their 
nature of long ago, but their nature of now? 
Which has betrayed it—falsified it? Did the 
guardian who died in his trust, die inhumanly, 
and as a fool; and did the murderess of her 
child fulfil the law of her being? Choose, I 
say; infinitude of choices hang upon this. 
You have had false prophets among you— 
for centuries you have had them—solemnly 
warned against them though you were; false 
prophets, who have told you that all men are 
nothing but fiends or wolves, half beast, half 
devil. Believe that and indeed you may sink 
to that. But refuse that, and have faith that 
God ‘made you upright,’ though you have 
sought out many inventions; so, you will 
strive daily to become more what your Maker 
meant and means you to be, and daily gives 
you also the power to be—and you will cling 
more and more to the nobleness and virtue 
that is in you, saying, ‘My righteousness I 
hold fast, and will not let it go.’ 

I have put this to you as a choice, as if you 
might hold either of these creeds you liked 
best. But there is in reality no choice for 
you; the facts being quite easily ascertainable. 
‘You have no business to think about this mat- 
ter, or to choose in it. The broad fact is, 
that a human creature of the highest race, 
and most perfect as a human thing, is invaria- 
bly both kind and true; and that as you lower 
the race, you get cruelty and falseness, as you 
get deformity: and this so steadily and assur- 
edly, that the two great words which, in their 
first use, meant only perfection of race, have 
come, by consequence of the invariable con- 
nection of virtue with the fine human nature, 
both to signify benevolence of disposition. 
The word generous, and the word gentle, both, 
in their origin, meant only ‘of pure race,’ but 
because charity and tenderness are inseparable 
from this purity of blood, the words which 
once stood only for pride, now stand as syno- 
nyms for virtue. 

Now, this being the true power of our in- 
herent humanity, and seeing that all the aim 
of education should be to develop this ;—and 
seeing also what magnificent self sacrifice the 
higher classes of men are capable of, for any 
cause that they understand or feel,—it is 
wholly inconceivable to me how well-educated 
princes, who ought to be of all gentlemen the 
gentlest, and of all nobles the most generous, 
and whose title of royalty means only their 
function of doing every man ‘right ’—how 
these, I say, throughout history, should so 
rarely pronounce themselves on the side of 
the poor and of justice, but continually main- 
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tain themselves and their own interests by 
oppression of the poor, and by wresting of 
justice; and how this should be accepted as so 
natural, that the word loyalty, which means 
faithfulness to law, is used as if it’ were only 
the duty of a people to be loyal to their king, 
and not the duty of a king to be infinitely 
more loyal to his people. How comes it to 
pass that a captain will die with his passen- 
gers, and lean over the gunwale to give the 
parting boat its course; but that a king will 
not usually with, much less for, his passen- 
gers,—thinks it rather incumbent on his pas- 
sengers, in any number, to die for him? Think, 
I beseech you, of the wonder of this. The 
sea captain, not captain by divine right, but 
only by company’s appointment;—not a man 
of royal descent, but only a plebeian who can 
steer ;—not with the eyes of the world upon 
him, but with feeble chance, depending on one 
poor boat, of his name being ever heard above 
the wash of the fatal waves;—not with the 
cause of a nation resting on his act, but help- 
less to save so much as a child from among 
the lost crowd with whom he resolves to be 
lost—yet goes down quietly to his grave, 
rather than break his faith to these few emi- 
grants. But your captain by divine right— 
your captain with the hues of a hundred 
shields of kings upon his breast——your cap- 
tain whose every deed, brave or base, will be 
illuminated or branded forever before unes- 
capable eyes of men,—your captain whose 
every thought and act are beneficent, or 
fatal, from sunrising to setting, blessing as 
the sunshine, or shadowing as the night,— 
this captain, as you find him in history, for 
the most part thinks only how he may tax 
his passengers, and sit at most ease in his 
state cabin! 

For observe, if there had been indeed in the 
hearts of the rulers of great multitudes of 
men any such conception of work for the 
good of those under their command, as there 
is in the good and thoughtful masters of any 
small company of men, not only wars for 
the sake of mere increase of power could 
never take place, but our idea of power itself 
would be entirely altered. Do you suppose 
that to think and act even for a million of 
men, to hear their complaints, watch their 
weaknesses, restrain their vices, make laws 
for them, lead them, day by day, to purer 
life, is not enough for one man’s work? If 
any of us were absolute lord only of a dis- 
trict of a hundred’ miles square, and were 
resolved on doing our utmost for it; making 
it feed as large a number of people as possi- 
ble; making every clod productive, and every 
rock defensive, and every human being happy; 
should we not have enough on our hands, 
think you? But if the ruler has any other 
aim than this; if, careless of the result of his 
interference, he desire only the authority to 
interfere; and, regardless of what is ill-done 
or well-done, cares only that it shall be done 
at his bidding—if he would rather do two 
hundred miles’ space of mischief, than one 
hundred miles’ space of good, of course he 
will try to add to his territory; and to add 
illimitably. But does he add to his power? 
Do you call it power in a child, if he is al- 
lowed to play with the wheels and bands of 
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some vast —~. pleased with their murmur 
and whirl, till his unwise touch, wandering 
where it ought not, scatters beam and wheel 
into ruin? Yet what machine is so vast, so 
incognizable, as the working of the mind of 
a nation; what' child’s touch so wanton, as the 
word of a selfish king? And yet, how long 
have we allowed the historian to speak of the 
extent of the calamity a man causes, as a 
just ground for his pride; and to extol him 
as the greatest prince, who is only the center 
of the widest error. Follow out this thought 
by yourselves; and you will find that all 
power, properly so called, is wise and benevo- 
lent. There may be capacity in a drifting 
fire-ship to destroy a fleet; there may be 
venom enough in a dead body to infect a 
nation :—but which of you, the most ambi- 
tious, would desire a drifting kinghood, robed 
in consuming fire, or a poison-dipped sceptre 
whose touch was mortal? There is no true 
potency, remember, but that of help; nor true 
ambition, but ambition to save. 

And then, observe farther, this true power, 
the power of saving, depends neither on mul- 
titude of men, nor on extent of territory. We 
are continually assuming that nations become 
strong according to their numbers, They in- 
deed become so, if those numbers can be made 
of one mind; but how are you sure you can 
stay them in one mind, and keep them from 
having north and south minds? Grant them 
unanimous, how know you they will be unani- 
mous in right? If they are unanimous in 
wrong, the more they are, essentially the 
weaker they are. Or, suppose that they can 
neither be of one mind, nor of two minds, but 
can only be of no mind? Suppose they are a 
mere helpless mob; tottering into precipitant 
catastrophe, like a wagon load of stones when 
the wheel comes off. Dangerous enough for 
their neighbours, certainly, but not ‘ powerful.’ 

Neither does strength depend on extent of 
territory, any more than upon number of 
population. Take up your maps when you 
go home this evening,—put the cluster of 
British Isles beside the mass of South Amer- 
ica; and then consider whether any race of 
men need care how much ground they stand 
upon. The strength is in the men, and in 
their unity and virtue, not in their standing 
room: a little group of wise hearts is better 
than a wilderness full of fools; and only that 
nation gains true territory, which gains itself. 

And now for the brief practical outcome of 
all this. Remember, no government is ulti- 
mately strong, but in proportion to its kind- 
ness and justice; and that a nation does not 
strengthen, by merely multiplying and diffus- 
ing itself. We have not strengthened as yet, 
by multiplying into America. Nay, even when 
it has not to encounter the separating condi- 
tions of emigration, a nation need not boast 
itself of multiplying on its own ground, if it 
multiplies only as flies or locusts do, with the 
god of flies for its god. It multiplies its 
strength only by increasing as one great fam- 
ily, in perfect fellowship and brotherhood. 
And lastly, it does not strengthen itself by 
seizing dominion over races whom it cannot 
benefit. Austria is not strengthened, but 
weakened, by her grasp of Lombardy; and 
whatever apparent increase of majesty and of 
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wealth may have accrued to us from the pos- 
session of India, whether these prove to us 
ultimately power or weakness, depends wholly 
on the degree in which our influence on the 
native race shall be benevolent and exalting. 
But, as it is at their own peril that any race 
extends their dominion in mere desire of 
power, so it is at their own still greater peril 
that they refuse to undertake aggressive war, 
according to their force, whenever they are 
assured that their authority would be helpful 
and protective. Nor need you listen to any 
sophistical objection of the impossibility of 
knowing when a people’s help is needed, or 
when not. Make your national conscience 
clean, and your national eyes will soon be 
clear. No man who is truly ready to take 
part in a noble quarrel will ever stand long 
in doubt by whom, or in what cause, his aid 
is needed. I hold it my duty to make no polit- 
ical statement of any special bearing in this 
presence; but I tell you broadly and boldly, 
that, within these last ten years, we English 
have, as a knightly nation, lost our spurs: we 
have fought where we should not have fought, 
for gain; and we have been passive where we 
should not have been passive, for fear. I tell 
you that the principle of non-intervention, as 
now preached among us, is as selfish and 
cruel as the worst frenzy of conquest, and 
differs from it only by being not only malig- 
nant, but dastardly. 

I know, however, that my opinions on this 
subject differ too widely from those ordinar- 
ily held, to be any farther intruded upon you; 
and therefore I pass lastly to examine the 
conditions of the third kind of noble war ;— 
war waged simply for defense of the country 
in which we were born, and for the mainte- 
nance and execution of her laws, by whom- 
soever threatened or defied. It is to this duty 
that I suppose most men entering the army 
consider themselves in reality to be bound, 
and I want you now to reflect what the laws 
of mere defence are; and what the soldier’s 
duty, as now understood, or supposed to be 
understood. You have solemnly devoted your- 
selves to be English soldiers, for the guar- 
dianship of England. I want you to feel what 
this vow of yours indeed means, or is grad- 
ually coming to mean. You take it upon you, 
first, while you are sentimental schoolboys; 
you go into your military convent, or bar- 
racks, just as a girl goes into her convent 
while she is a sentimental schoolgirl; neither 
of you then know what you are about, though 
both the good soldiers and good nuns make 
the best of it afterwards. You don’t under- 
stand perhaps why I call you ‘sentimental’ 
schoolboys, when you go into the army? 
Because, on the whole, it is love of adventure, 
of excitement, of fine dress and of the pride 
of fame, all which are sentimental motives, 
which chiefly make a boy like going into the 
Guards better than into a counting-house. 
You fancy, perhaps, that there is a severe 
sense of duty mixed with these peacocky mo- 
tives? And in the best of you, there is; but 
do not think that it is principal. If you cared 
to do your duty to your country in a prosaic 
and unsentimental way, depend upon it, there 
is now truer duty to be done in raising har- 
vests than in burning them; more in building 
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houses, than in shelling them—more in win- 
ning monev by your own work, wherewith to 
help men, than in taxing other people’s work, 
for money wherewith to slay men; more duty 
finally, in honest and unselfish living than in 
honest and unselfish dying, though that seems 
to your boys’ eyes the bravest. So far, then, 
as for your own honour, and the honour of 
your families, you choose brave death in a 
red coat before brave life in a black one, you 
are sentimental; and now see what this pas- 
sionate vow of yours comes to. For a little 
while you ride, and you hunt tigers of sav- 
ages, you shoot, and are shot; you are happy, 
and proud, always, and honoured and wept if 
you die; and you are satisfied with your life, 
and with the end of it; believing, on the 
whole, that good rather than harm of it comes 
to others, and much pleasure to you. But as 
the sense of duty enters into your forming 
minds, the vow takes another aspect. You 
find that you have put yourselves into the 
hand of your country as a weapon. You 
have vowed to strike, when she bids you, and 
to stay scabbarded when she bids you; all 
that you need answer for is, that you fail not 
in her grasp. And there is goodness in this, 
and greatness, if you can trust the hand and 
heart of the Britomart who has braced you 
to her side, and are assured that when she 
leaves you sheathed in darkness, there is no 
need for your flash to the sun. But remem- 
ber, good and noble as this state may be, it is 
a state of slavery. There are different kinds 
of slaves and different masters. Some slaves 
are scourged to their work by whips, others 
are scourged to it! by restlessness or ambition. 
It does not matter what the whip is; it is 
none the less a whip, because you have cut 
thongs for it out of your own souls: the fact 
so far, of slavery, is in being driven to your 
work without thought, at another’s bidding. 
Again, some slaves are bought with money, 
and others with praise. It matters not what 
the purchase-money is. The distinguishing 
sign of slavery is to have a price, and be 
bought for it. Again, it matters not! what 
kind of work you are set on; some slaves are 
set to forced diggings, others to ferced 
marches; some dig furrows, others field- 
works, and others graves. Some press the 
juice of reeds, and some the juice of vines, 
and some the blood of men. The fact of the 
captivity is the same whatever work we are 
set upon, though the fruits of the toil may 
be different. But, remember, in thus vowing 
ourselves to be the slaves of any master, it 
ought to be some subject of forethought with 
us, what work he is likely to put us upon. 
You may think that the whole duty of a sol- 
dier is to be passive, that it is the country you 
have left behind who is to command, and you 
have only to obey. But are you sure that you 
have left all your country behind, or that the 
part of it you have so left is indeed the best 
part of it? Suppose—and, remember, it is 
quite conceivable—that you yourselves are in- 
deed the best part of England; that you, who 
have become the slaves, ought to have been 
the masters; and that those who are the mas- 
ters, ought to have been the slaves! If it is 
a noble and whole-hearted England, whose 
bidding you are bound to do, it is well; but 
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if you are yourselves the best of her heart, 
and the England you have left be but a half- 
hearted England, how say you of your obe- 
dience? You were too proud to become shop- 
keepers: are you satisfied then to become the 
servants of shopkeepers? You were too proud 
to become merchants or farmers yourselves: 
will you have merchants or farmers then for 
your field marshals? You had no gifts of 
special grace for Exeter Hall: will you have 
some gifted person thereat for your com- 
mander-in-chief, to judge of your work, and 
reward it? You imagine yourselves to be the 
army of England: how if you should find 
yourselves, at last, only the police of her 
manufacturing towns, and the beadles of her 
little Bethels? 

It is not so yet, nor will be so, I trust, for 
ever; but what I want you to see, and to be 
assured of, is, that the ideal of soldiership is 
not mere passive obedience and bravery; that, 
so far from this, no country is in a healthy 
state which has separated, even in a small de- 
gree, her civil from her military power. All 
states of the world, however great, fall at 
once when they use mercenary armies; and 
although it is a less instant form of error 
(because involving no national taint of cow- 
ardice), it is yet an error no less ultimately 
fatal—it is the error especially of modern 
times, of which we cannot yet know all the 
calamitous consequences—to take away the 
best blood and strength of the nation, all the 
soul-substance of it that is grave, and careless 
of reward, and scornful of pain, and faithful 
in trust; and to cast that into steel, and make 
a mere sword of it; taking away its voice 
and will; but to keep the worst part of the 
nation—whatever is cowardly, avaricious, sen- 
sual, and faithless—and to give to this the 
voice, to this the authority, to this the chief 
privilege, where there is least capacity, of 
thought. The fulfillment of your vow for 
the defense of England will by no means con- 
sist in carrying out’ such a system. You are 
not true soldiers, if you only mean to stand 
at a shop door, to protect shop-boys who are 
cheating inside. A soldier’s vow to his coun- 
try is that he will die for the guardianship of 
her domestic virtue, of her righteous laws, 
and of her anyway challenged or endangered 
honour. A state without virtue, without laws, 
and without honour, he is bound not to de- 
fend; nay, bound to redress by his own right 
hand that which he sees to be base in her. 
So sternly is this the law of Nature and life, 
that a nation once utterly corrupt can only be 
redeemed by a military despotism—never by 
talking, nor by its free effort. And the 
health of any state consists simply in this: 
that in it, those who are wisest shall also be 
strongest; its rulers should be also its sol- 
diers; or, rather, by force of intellect more 
than of sword, its soldiers its rulers. What- 
ever the hold which the aristocracy of England 
has on the heart of England, in that they are 
still always in front of her battles, this hold 
will not be enough, unless they are also in 
front of her thoughts. And truly her thoughts 
need good captain’s leading now, if ever! Do 
you know what, by this beautiful division of 
labour (her brave men fighting, and her 
cowards thinking), she has come at last to 
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think? Here is a bit of paper in my hand, a 
good one, too, and an honest one; quite rep- 
resentative of the best common public thought 
of England at this moment; and it is holding 
forth in one of its leaders upon our ‘social 
welfare,—upon our ‘vivid life’—upon the 
‘political supremacy of Great Britain.’ And 
what do you think all these are owing to? To 
what our English sires have done for us, and 
taught us, age after age? No: not to that. 
To our honesty of heart, or coolness of head, 
or steadiness of will? No: not to these. To 
our thinkers, or our statesmen, or our poets, 
or our captains, or our martyrs, or the patient 
labour of our poor? No: not to these; or at 
least not to these in any chief measure. Nay, 
says the journal, ‘more than any agency, it 
is the cheapness and abundance of our coal 
which have made us what we are.’ If if be 
so, then ‘ashes to ashes’ be our epitaph! and 
the sooner the better. I tell you, gentlemen 
of England, if ever you would have your 
country breathe the pure breath of heaven 
again, and receive again a soul into her body, 
instead of rotting into a carcase, blown up 
in the belly with carbonic acid (and great that 
way), you must think, and feel, for your Eng- 
land, as well as fight for her: you must teach 
her that all the true greatness she ever had, 
or ever can have, she won while her fields 
were green and her faces ruddy ;—that great- 
ness is still possible for Englishmen, even 
though the ground be not hollow under their 
feet, nor the sky black over their heads ;—and 
that, when the day comes for their country to 
lay her honours in the dust, her crest will not 
rise from it more loftily because it is dust of 
coal. Gentlemen, I tell you, solemnly, that 
the day is coming when the soldiers of Eng- 
land must be her tutors and the captains of 
her army, captains also of her mind. 

And now, remember, you soldier youths, 
who are thus in all ways the hope of your 
country; or must’ be, if she have any hope: 
remember that your fitness for all future trust 
depends upon what you are now. No good 
soldier in his old age was ever careless or 
indolent in his youth. Many a giddy and 
thoughtless boy has become a good bishop, 
or a good lawyer, or a good merchant; but 
no such an one ever became a good general. 
I challenge you, in all history, to find a record 
of a good soldier who was not grave and ear- 
nest in his youth. And, in general, I have no 
patience with people who talk about ‘the 
thoughtlessness of youth’ indulgently. I had 
infinitely rather hear of thoughtless old age, 
and the indulgence due to that. When a man 
has done his work, and nothing can any way 
be materially altered in his fate, let him for- 
get his toil, and jest with his fate, if he will; 
but what excuse can you find for wilfulness 
of thought, at the very time when every crisis 
of future fortune hangs on your decisions? 
A youth thoughtless! when all the happiness 
of his home for ever depends on the chances, 
or the passions, of an hour! A youth thought- 
less! when the career of all his days depends 
on the opportunity of a moment! A youth 
thoughtless! when his every act is a founda- 
tion-stone of future conduct, and every imagi- 
nation a fountain of life or death! Be thought- 
less in any after years, rather than now— 





though, indeed, there is only one place where 
a man may be nobly thoughtless—his death- 
bed. No thinking should ever be left to be 
done there. 

Having, then, resolved that you will not 
waste recklessly, but earnestly use, these early 
days of yours, remember that all the duties 
of her children to England may be summed 
in two words—industry and honour. I say 
first, industry, for it is in this that soldier 
youth are especially tempted to fail. Yet 
surely, there is no reason because your life 
may possibly or probably be shorter than 
other men’s, that you should therefore waste 
more recklessly the portion of it that is 
granted you; neither do the duties of your 
profession, which require you to keep your 
bodies strong, in any wise involve the keeping 
of your minds weak. So far from that, the 
experience, the hardship, and the activity of 
a soldier’s life render his powers of thought 
more accurate than those of other men; and 
while, for others, all knowledge is often little 
more than a means of amusement, there is no 
form of science which a soldier may not at 
some time or other find bearing on business 
of life and death. A young mathematician 
may be excused for langour in studying curves 
to be described only with a pencil; but not in 
tracing those which are to be described with a 
rocket. Your knowledge of a wholesome herb 
may involve the feeding of an army; and 
acquaintance with an obscure point of geog- 
raphy, the success of a campaign. Never 
waste an instant’s time, therefore; the sin of 
idleness is a thousand-fold greater in you 
than in other youths; for the fates of those 
who will one day be under your command 
hang upon your knowledge; lost moments 
now will be lost lives then, and every instant 
which you carelessly take for play, you buy 
with blood. But there is one way of wasting 
time, of all the vilest, because it wastes, not 
time only, but the interest and energy of your 
minds. Of all the ungentlemanly habits into 
which you can fall, the vilest is betting, or 
interesting yourselves in the issues of betting. 
It unites nearly every condition of folly and 
vice; you concentrate your interest upon a 
matter of chance, instead of upon a subject 
of true knowledge; and you back opinions 
which you have no grounds for forming, 
merely because they are your own. All the 
insolence of egotism is in this; and so far as 
the love of excitement is complicated with the 
hope of winning money, you turn yourselves 
into the basest sort of tradesmen—those who 
live by speculation. Were there no other 
ground for industry, this would be a sufficient 
one; that it protected you from the tempta- 
tion to so scandalous a vice. Work faithfully, 
and you will put yourselves in possession of a 
glorious and enlarging happiness: not such 
as can be won by the speed of a horse, or 
marred by the obliquity of a ball. 

First, then, by industry you must fulfil your 
vow to your country; but all industry and 
earnestness will be useless unless they are con- 
secrated by your resolution to be in all things 
men of honour; not honour in the common 
sense only, but in the highest. Rest on the 
force of the two main words in the great 
verse, integer vite, scelerisque purus. You 
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have vowed your life'to England; give it her 
wholly—a bright, stainless, perfect life—a 
knightly life. Because you have to fight with 
machines instead of lances, there may be a 
necessity for more ghastly danger, but there 
is none for less worthiness of character, than 
in olden time. You may be true knights yet, 
though perhaps not equttes; you may have to 
call yourselves ‘cannonry’ instead of ‘chiv- 
alry,’ but that is no reason why you should 
not call yourselves true men. So the first 
thing you have to see to in becoming soldiers 
is that you make yourselves wholly true. 
Courage is a mere matter of course among 
any ordinarily well-born youths; but neither 
truth nor gentleness is matter of course. You 
must bind them like shields about your necks; 
you must write them on the tables of your 
hearts. Though it be not exacted of you, yet 
exact it of yourselves, this vow of stainless 
truth. Your hearts are, if you leave them 
unstirred, as tombs in which a god lies buried. 
Vow yourselves crusaders to redeem that sa- 
cred sepulchre. And remember, before all 
things—for no other memory will be so pro- 
tective of you—that the highest law of this 
knightly truth is that under which it is vowed 
to women. Whomsoever else you deceive, 
whomsoever you injure, whomsoever you 
leave unaided, you must not deceive, nor in- 
jure, nor leave unaided. according to your 
power, any woman of whatever rank. Be- 
lieve me, every virtue of the higher phases of 
manly character begins in this;—in truth and 
modesty before the face of all maidens; in 
truth and pity, or truth and reverence, to all 
womanhood, 

And now let me turn for a moment to you, 
—wives and maidens, who are the souls of 
soldiers; to you,—mothers, who have devoted 
your children to the great hierarchy of war. 
Let me ask you to consider what part you 
have to take for the aid of those who love 
you; for if you fail in your part they cannot 
fulfil theirs; such absolute helpmates you are 
that no man can stand without that help, nor 
labour in his own strength. 

I know your hearts, and that the truth of 
them never fails when an hour of trial comes 
which you recognise for such. But you know 
not when the hour of trial first finds you, nor 
when it verily finds you. You imagine that 
you are only called upon to wait and to suffer; 
to surrender and to mourn. You know that 
you must not weaken the hearts of your hus- 
bands and lovers, even by the one fear of 
which those hearts are capable—the fear of 
parting from you, or of causing you grief. 
Through weary years of separation, through 
fearful expectancies of unknown fate; through 
the tenfold bitterness of the sorrow which 
might so easily have been joy, and the ten- 
fold yearning for glorious life struck down in 
its prime—through all these agonies you fail 
not, and never will fail. But your trial is not 
in these. To be heroic in danger is little ;— 
you are Englishwomen. To be heroic in 
change and sway of fortune is little;—for do 
you not love? To be patient through the 
great chasm and pause of loss is little ;—for 
do you not still love in heaven? But to be 
heroic in happiness; to bear yourselves gravely 
and righteously in the dazzling of the sun- 
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shine of morning; not to forget the God in 
whom you trust, when He gives you most; 
not to fail those who trust you, when they 
seem to need you least; this is the difficult 
fortitude. It is not in the pining of absence, 
not in the peril of battle, not in the wasting 
of sickness, that your prayer should be most 
passionate, or your guardianship most tender. 
Pray, mothers and maidens, for your young 
soldiers in the bloom of their pride; pray for 
them, while the only dangers round them are 
in their own wayward wills; watch you, and 
pray, when they have to face, not death, but 
temptation. But it is this fortitude also for 
which there is the crowning reward. Believe 
me, the whole course and character of your 
lovers’ lives is in your hands; what you would 
have them be, they shall be, if you not only 
desire to have them so, but deserve to have 
them so; for they are but mirrors in which 
you will see yourselves imaged. If you are 
frivolous, they will be so also; if you have 
no understanding of the scope of their duty, 
they also will forget it; they will listen,—they 
can listen—to no other interpretation of it 
than that uttered from your lips. Bid them 
be brave ;—they will be brave for you; bid 
them be cowards; and how noble soever they 
be;—they will quail for you. Bid them be 
wise, and they will be wise for you; mock at 
their counsel, they will be fools for you: such 
and so absolute is your rule over them. You 
fancy, perhaps, as you have been told so 
often, that a wife’s rule should only be over 
her husband’s house, not over his mind. Ah, 
no! the true rule is just the reverse of that; 
a true wife, in her husband’s house, is his 
servant; it is in his heart that she is queen. 
Whatever of the best he can conceive, it is 
her part to be; whatever of highest he can 
hope, it is hers to promise; all that is dark 
in him she must purge into purity; all that is 
failing in him she must strengthen into truth; 
from her, through all the world’s clamour, he 
must win his praise; in her, through all the 
world’s warfare, he must find his peace. 
And, now, but one word more. You may 
wonder, perhaps, that I have spoken all this 
night in praise of war. Yet, truly, if it might 
be, I, for one, would fain join in the cadence 
of hammer-strokes that should beat swords 
into plough-shares: and that this cannot be, 
is not the fault of us men. It is your fault. 
Wholly yours. Only by your command, or by 
your permission, can any contest take place 
among us. And the real, final reason for all 
the poverty, misery, and rage of battle, 
throughout Europe, is simply that you women, 
however good, however religious, however 
self-sacrificing for those whom you love, are 
too selfish and too thoughtless to take pains 
for any creature out of your own immediate 
circles. You fancy that you are sorry for the 
pain of others. Now I just tell you this, that 
if the usual course of war, instead of unroof- 
ing peasants’ houses, and ravaging peasants’ 
fields, merely. broke the china upon your own 
drawing-room tables, no war in civilised 
countries would last a week. I tell you more, 
that at whatever moment you chose to put a 
period to war, you could do it with less trou- 
ble than you take any day to go out to dinner. 
You know, or at least you might know if you 
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would think, that every battle you hear of has 
made many widows and orphans. We have, 
none of us, heart enough truly to mourn with 
these. But at least we might put on the outer 
symbols of mourning with them. Let but 
every Christian lady who has conscience to- 
ward God, vow that she will mourn, at least 
outwardly, for His killed creatures. Your 
praying is useless, and your churchgoing mere 
mockery of God, if you have not plain obe- 
dience in you enough for this. Let every lady 
in the upper classes of civilised Europe sim- 
ply vow that, while any cruel war proceeds, 
she will wear black;—a mute’s black,—with 
no jewel, no ornament, no excuse for, or eva- 
sion into, prettiness,—I tell you again, no war 
would last a week. 

And lastly. You women of England are all 
now shrieking with one voice—you and your 
clergymen together,—because you hear of 
your Bibles being attacked. If you choose to 
obey your Bibles, you will never care who at- 
tacks them. It is just because you never fulfil 
a single downright precept of the Book, that 
you are so careful for its credit: and just be- 
cause you don’t care to obey its whole words, 
that you are so particular about the letters of 
them. The Bible tells you to dress plainly,— 
and you are mad for finery; the Bible tells 
you to have pity on the poor,—and you crush 
them under your carriage-wheels; the Bible 
tells you to do judgment and justice,——and 
you do not know, nor care to know, so much 
as what the Bible word ‘justice’ means. Do 
but learn so much of God’s truth as that 
comes to; know what He means when He 
tells you to be just: and teach your sons, that 
their bravery is but a fool’s boast, and their 
deeds but a firebrand’s tossing, unless they 
are indeed Just men, and Perfect in the Fear 
of God;—and you will soon have no more 
war, unless it be indeed such as is willed by 
Him, of whom, though Prince of Peace, it is 
also written, ‘In Righteousness He doth 
judge, and make war.’ 


— 


JOSEPH HENRY. 








BY JOHN M. CLARKE. 





A NOTABLE part of our annual Convoca- 
tion in New York this year centers about 
the great service to the world done by a 
school teacher of the State—an “ unprac- 
tical man” who spent the time that could 
be spared from his duties of teaching ma- 
thematics, in making experiments with gal- 
vanic electricity. He was something of a 
dreamer, something of a visionary, but he 
succeeded in driving the mysterious “fiuid” 
through a mile of wire wound about the 
walls of the “upper room” in the Albany 
Academy and, in so doing, sounding a bell 
a mile away from the source of the force 
which struck it. All this was pronounced 
a very “interesting experiment” by his 
contemporaries and yet, with all its virgin 
simplicity expressed by his primitive ap- 





paratus which is now preserved in our State 
Museum, it was truly the first “long dis- 
tance” transmission of signals and sounds 
by the electric current. To bring about 
this result the young, handsome school 
teacher, not yet thirty years of age, had 
wound great lengths of wire about horse- 
shoes of soft iron and by sending the cur- 
rent through these coils turned the dead 
metal into powerful magnets. 

The Albany school teacher was Joseph 
Henry. Born in Albany at the dawn of the 
last century, a poor boy whose origin was 
so humble that it is still obscure, as a little 
fellow he was left alone with a widowed 
mother; but she was Scotch and that was 
much. He must have been a sturdy boy, 
inured to the hard work of his own little 
struggle for existence, for he grew into a 
man of splendid physique. He must have 
been an inspiring companion to his boyhood 
friends, for he had the natural insight of 
the spirit which sees things where others 
are blind. Because of poverty at home he 
went off to district school in the country 
village of Galway in Saratoga county where 
he had an uncle, and when these boynood 
years at the country school were passed, 
this sleeping genius thought himself des- 
tined by nature to be a poet or a dramatist. 
At the time when he was growing into 
young manhood he came by some happy 
chance into contact with an inspiring lec- 
turer at the Troy Lyceum, Amos Eaton, 
enthusiastic over all the works of Nature 
and a great teacher who soon after was to 
be the first director of the now famous 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Eaton 
was quick to invite and discover scientific 
genius in young men and he presently had 
Henry employed on a geological survey of 
Rensselaer county, which was being carried 
on under the patronage of Stephen Van 
Rensselaer. To the versatile Eaton, Henry 
probably owed much of his bent toward 
scientific things; so he himself, soon after, 
became a teacher in the academy at Albany. 

When Professor Henry took charge of 
the Smithsonian Institution he went to 
mobilize the scientific forces of this coun- 
try; to bring them into action and fitness 
for the public service. This was a crown- 
ing achievement from which has grown the 
vast service rendered by that most efficient 
of all bodies of organized science. 

Our State has never paid its debt to this 
man, who was termed by the regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution “the highest type 
of man.” He was the son of New York, 
the greater child of Albany, one of the 
very few to receive the degree of this Uni- 
versity, a great American to be ranked in 
service to mankind among the greatest of 
all. New York Bulletin. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH. 





He course in English comprises liter- 

ature, written composition, oral ex- 
pression and grammar. The chief aims in 
teaching literature in the high school are 
the following: 

1. To deepen and enrich the imaginative 
and emotional life of the pupil. The 
teacher should help the pupils to see their 
own lives and experiences reflected in the 
literature they read, and so learn to under- 
stand human nature and arrive at a better 
understanding of themselves. 

2. To cultivate high ideals of life and 
conduct by arousing an admiration for the 
great personalities of literature and for the 
deeds of noble characters. Through the ad- 
miration of noble qualities the young un- 
consciously grow toward what is true and 
fine in men and women. 

3. To give a knowledge of books and the 
power to read them with appreciation. 
Reading, which is the chief recreation of 
the people, yields the greatest pleasure 
when the mind and the heart respond not 
—_ to what is said but to the way it is 
said. 

4. To improve the pupil’s power of self- 
expression by stimulating thought and by 
supplying information and models of con- 
struction. Clear and accurate thinking in 
the field of general ideas may be cultivated 
by following the worthy thoughts of others 
and is as essential for effective self-expres- 
sion as is a knowledge of facts and of 
models of form. 

In order that these primary purposes of 
the study of literature may not fail, says 
the syllabus on the English language and 
literature recently issued by the University 
of the State of New York, which may be 
had from the State Department of Educa- 
tion at Albany, a longer list of books has 
been offered than heretofore. The list pre- 
pared by the National Conference on Uni- 
form Requirements in English has been in- 
cluded and others have been added. This 
greater freedom of choice, it is hoped, will 
obviate the necessity of any school’s con- 
tinuing the use of a book that it has found 
unsatisfactory. It is expected that each 
school will supplement this list with as 
many books as can be read to advantage. 
While the degree of intensive study and 
the amount of extensive reading are not 
prescribed, it should, however, be remem- 
bered: first, that the thoughtful reading of 
a few books has much greater educational 
value than the superficial reading of many 
books; second, that too long or too minute 
study of one book dulls the pupil’s interest 
and thereby impairs his power to pursue 
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the study of literature with pleasure and 
profit; third, that intensive study is more 
profitable for advanced students than for 
beginners. With an occasional exception, 
intensive study should be postponed until 
the last year. 

Pupils should be induced to read as much 
good literature as possible. To stimulate 
and direct this reading should be one of the 
chief aims of the teacher of English. He 
should seek the active cooperation of those 
in charge of the school library and the pub- 
lic libraries in making carefully selected 
lists of available books. He should have 
class discussions and personal conferences 
and should occasionally require oral or 
written reports on the reading done by his 
pupils. 

It is suggested that the teacher make use 
of recent and contemporary literature. 
Many pupils have a not unnatural suspicion 
of “classics.” They have a natural inter- 
est in what other people are reading and 
talking about. Accordingly, they should be 
induced to read the better recent books, to 
prefer the better magazines and to see the 
better plays. The literary interest may be 
stimulated by means of portraits of authors, 
by anecdotes about them or accounts of 
their methods of writing or even by occa- 
sional brightly written reviews of books not 
read by the class. All this will tend to 
overcome the too prevalent misconception 
in the minds of young pupils that literature 
is an art belonging to the past. In the end, 
it will lead to a fuller appreciation of the 
literature of both the past and the present. 

The successful guidance of pupils’ read- 
ing requires tact and skill. To teil a pupil 
that a book which he is reading with de- 
light is mere trash may produce no other 
effect than to create or to confirm in his 
mind a suspicion that the teacher’s judg- 
ment, so far as the enjoyments of youth are 
concerned, may be safely disregarded. The 
teacher should endeavor to improve the pu- 
pil’s taste by building up from the pupil’s 
own plane of enjoyment. He should be 
ready to draw upon the great mass of good 
literature for the purpose of training the 
pupils to enjoy and to judge. He should be 
ready to suggest a book, perhaps not radi- 
cally different in interest but of a better 
literary quality than the book of the pupil’s 
choice. In this way the pupil may be led 
gradually to see for himself the essential 
falsity or crudity of the kind of reading he 
has liked, and the greater truth or fineness 
of what his advisor or the more appreci- 
ative pupils prefer. 

In the study of masterpieces, the pupil 
should not only gain an adequate knowl- 
edge of the selected texts but he should also 
give consideration to the literary types and 
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epochs represented by them. Late in the 
course he should receive instruction in the 
history of the English language and liter- 
ature, which will summarize, connect and 
round out what he has already learned. 
Some knowledge of the essential influences 
that have affected the growth of the Eng- 
lish language and of the interesting and 
vivid phases of the development of Eng- 
lish literature, will quicken the pupil’s sym- 
pathy and perception, and extend the range 
of his comprehension. By assigning for 
study selected paragraphs or chapters of a 
brief history of English literature, and by 
keeping before the class a chronological 
chart designed to aid in giving perspective, 
the teacher may accomplish the purpose in 
a comparatively small number of consec- 
utive recitations. A small part of several 
recitations extending over a considerable 
period of time will be found to be much 
more effective, however, than the same ag- 
gregate amount of time crowded within the 
limits of a few entire recitations. In such 
a survey, the study of all unimportant au- 
thors should be omitted. 

The influence of great literature can be 
extended indefinitely by the memorizing of 
choice passages. Pupils should therefore 
be required to memorize a considerable 
amount of both poetry and prose. The di- 
rect result is to enrich the mind with stim- 
ulating thoughts, beautiful pictures and fine 
phrases; the by-products are a larger vo- 
cabulary and a better appreciation of form. 
As far as possible, pupils should be permit- 
ted to make their own selections. In this 
exercise, the teaching of literature naturally 
blends with the teaching of oral expression. 


=——s 


CLASSICS THE BASIS OF THE BEST 
EDUCATION. 








NE of the largest and best educational 
conferences of recent years at 
Princeton University, was held June 2nd, 
when men prominent in political, business 
and professional life gathered in defense 
of the classics as a part of the country’s 
educational system. Princeton University 
authorities were induced to call the con- 
ference because of various criticisms of 
the classics which culminated in the vig- 
orous attacks of Dr. Abram Flexner, of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Gen- 
eral Education Board. He favors the so- 
called Unitarium studies and spoke on the 
subject here two weeks ago. 

Statements were read before the twelve 
hundred men attending the conference in 
support of the classical studies. These 
came from President Wilson, ex-Presidents 
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Taft and Roosevelt, Secretary Lansing and 
Elihu S. Root, Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Alba B. Johnson, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; L. F. Barker, 
president of the American Neurological 
Association; Lewis B. Stillwill, of the Na- 
tional Research Council; Charles S. Herty, 
former president of the American Chem- 
ical Society. Edward P. Mitchell, of the 
New York “Sun,” and Dr. Charles R. 
Miller, of the New York “Times,” were 
among those who addressed the meeting. 
They all based their talks on the depend- 
ence of our civilization and literature upon 
Greek and Latin. 

President Wilson’s message said, in 
part: “We should have scant capital to 
trade on were we to throw away the wis- 
dom we have inherited and seek our for- 
tunes with the slender stock we ourselves 
have accumulated. This it seems to me is 
the real, the prevalent argument for hold- 
ing every man we can to the intimate study 
of the classics. We cannot be quite so 
sure of any literature as we are of the an- 
cient that still lives because it has lived so 
long.” 

Mr. Taft wrote that the success of the 
continental educational system of Europe 
and British system is based upon the study 
of the classics. Mr. Roosevelt emphasized 
the importance of Latin because Latin civ- 
ilization was the direct ancestor of mod- 
ern occidental civilization and because the 
great modern languages are based upon 
Latin. Secretary Lansing and Mr. Root 
spoke in their statements of the great men- 
tal process benefit there is to a man in 
after life derived from the study of the 
classics. 

Mr. Johnson spoke before the members 
of the meeting, saying that the world’s 
greatest need was for those able to think, 
and that the leadership of mind and spirit 
is nurtured in the discipline found in the 
liberal studies. Mr. Barker said that phy- 
sicians familiar with the classics were less 
apt to be narrow-minded and indiscrimina- 
tive than those who had not studied Latin 
and Greek. Mr. Stillwell, speaking from 
the engineer’s standpoint, pointed out that 
one of the great handicaps of the average 
technological school graduate is his inade- 
quate and inaccurate diction. Liberal 
study before specialization would remedy 
this, he thought, and in this he was sec- 
onded by Mr. Herty, who made the state- 
ment that men who had studied the classics 
had risen higher in the chemical profes- 
sion than men who had not. 

Senator Lodge closed the afternoon ses- 
sion saying among other things: “Until 
within fifty years, broadly speaking, the 
acceptance of the classics as the founda- 
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tion and essential condition of the higher 
education was unquestioned and the note 
of all discussion was that of praise and 
admiration. Now the position of those who 
uphold the classics is that of the defensive. 
The first and dominant purpose of all edu- 
cation is to teach the boy or girl to use 
his or her mind. When this power of con- 
trol is once thoroughly attained the boy or 
girl can learn anything his or her mind is 
capable of receiving and acquiring. The 
spirit of man which is highest is not lifted 
up and strengthened by an automobile or a 
traction engine, but the thoughts of men, 
whether conveyed to us in paintings, 
statues or books are the real forces that 
have moved the world.” 

Dr. Miller amused the audience when he 
said: “A newspaper reporter, correspond- 
ent or editorial writer who does not know 
that expurgate does not mean expunge, 
that egregious is only by custom and not 
by etymology an epithet of reproach and 
that a decimated regiment may still be a 
force to be reckoned with has much to 
learn about the English language.” Mr. 
Mitchell said that the most serious prac- 
tical evil to result from the elimination of 
the classics would fall upon the English 
language itself. 


— 


CONTINUE IN SCHOOL. 








N urgent appeal to pupils to remain in 
high school next fall as a patriotic 
duty has been issued by Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
Dr. Claxton points out that there are in 
the high schools of the United States this 
year more than one and one-half millions 
of boys and girls, and somewhat more than 
200,000 of them will graduate this month 
and next. In an ordinary year 90,000 or 
more of these would next fall enter col- 
lege, normal school or technical school to 
be prepared for such service to society, 
State and Nation as can be rendered only 
by those who have received education be- 
yond that which the high schools can give. 
He says “Many college presidents and 
others fear that on account of our entrance 
into the war few boys and girls will enter 
college next fall and that the total college 
attendance will be very small. The num- 
ber ought, however, to be much larger than 
usual. 

“The more mature young men are, the 
more serviceable they are in the army. 
The selective draft will take only those be- 
tween twenty-one and thirty. In the total 
of 60,000,000 people of productive age in 
the United States the 350,000 students in 
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colleges and normal schools and technical 
and vocational schools of high grade con- 
stitute only about one-half of one per cent. 
More than half of these live in cities and 
cannot be employed in agricultural produc- 
tion except as a few of them may find 
work on the farms during the summer. 
Their going to college will not lower the 
productive capacity of the country as a 
whole in any appreciable degree. The col- 
leges, normal schools, and technical schools 
will all be open with undiminished income 
from public funds and endowments, and the 
expense of their maintenance will continue. 
It is quite probable that many of the older 
students will not return next fall and the 
higher classes will be smaller than usual. 
The graduates from the high schools 
should see to it that the lower classes more 
than make up for this deficiency. 

“This appeal is made on the basis of 
patriotic duty. If the war should be long 
the country will need all the trained men 
and women it can get—many more than it 
now has. There will be men in abundance 
to fight in the trenches but there will be a 
dearth of officers, engineers, and men of 
scientific knowledge and skill in all the in- 
dustries, in transportation, and in many 
other places where skill and daring are just 
as necessary for success as in the trenches. 
The first call of the allies is for 12,000 en- 
gineers and skilled men to repair the rail- 
roads of France and England; and other 
thousands will be needed later. Russia will 
probably want thousands of men to repair 
and build her railroads. The increase in 
transportation and the tax on our own 
roads will call for large numbers of men 
of the same kind. New industrial plants, 
shipyards, and our armies abroad will! call 
for highly trained men beyond all possible 
supply unless our colleges and technical 
schools remain open and increase their at- 
tendance and output. 

“When the war is over there will be 
made upon us such demands for men and 
women of knowledge and training as have 
never before come to any country. There 
will be equal need for a much higher av- 
erage of general intelligence for citizenship 
than has been necessary until now. The 
world will have to be rebuilt and American 
college men and women must assume 2 
large part of the task. In all international 
affairs we must play a more important part 
than we have in the past. For years we 
must feed our own industrial population 
and a large part of the population of 
Western and Central Europe. We must 
readjust our industrial and social and civic 
life and institutions. We must extend our 
foreign commerce. We must increase our 
production to pay our large war debts and 
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to carry on all the enterprises for the gen- 
eral welfare which have been begun but 
many of which will be retarded as the 
war continues. China and Russia with 
their new democracies and their new de- 
velopments which will come as a result 
with need and ask our help in many ways. 
England, France, Italy, and the Central 
Powers will all be going through a process 
of reconstruction and we should be ready 
to give them generously every possible 
help. Their colleges and universities are 
now almost empty. Their older students, 
their recent graduates, and their younger 
professors are fighting and dying in the 
trenches, or are already dead; as are many 
of their older scientific and literary men, 
artists, and others whose work is neces- 
sary for the enlargement of the cultural 
and spiritual life and for all that makes 
for higher civilization. For many years 
after the war is over some of these coun- 
tries will be unable to support their col- 
leges and universities as they have sup- 
ported them in the past. America must 
come to the rescue. We must be ready to 
assume all the responsibilities and perform 
thoroughly and well all the duties that will 
come to us in the new and more closely 
related world which will rise out of the 
ruins of the old world which is now pass- 
ing away in the destruction of the war. 
To what extent and how well we may be 
able to do this will depend upon you young 
men and women who are this year graduat- 
ing from our high schools and upon those 
who will follow in the next few years to 
a larger degree than upon any other like 
number of people.” 


— 
<p> 


WANTED—A MELODY. 


Vy BEE are the melody makers? Is it 

possible that all the good tunes have 
been long since written and that music is 
hereafter to be embroidery and revision of 
old haunting themes, or else essays in in- 
genious orchestration devoid of essential 
basic ideas? Certainly in all the annals of 
the art, actual singable, irresistible, mem- 
ory-dogging, whistleable airs were never so 
scarce as to-day. Furthermore, the famine 
is no respector of artistic values. From 
Max Bruch to Irving Berlin is this la- 
mentable paucity of invention manifest. 
“T can’t get that tune out of my head,” was 
once the commonest of phrases. Who 
hears it now? Struggle is unnecessary. 
There are no such persistent new airs to 
combat. 

Eduard Strauss died in Austria the other 
day, and it is significant of our times that 











most of the obituaries promptly wandered 
off into recollections of his famous brother, 
the “Waltz King,” responsible for “The 
Blue Danube” and “ Vienna Blood.” And 
Johann Strauss has been dead for eighteen 
years. Eduard, of course, was a learned 
musician, but his font of genuine melodic 
inspiration was insignificant. Hundreds of 
composers are of his ilk. The erudition of 
Richard Strauss—no kin of the above fam- 
ily—and of Max Bruch is admitted, but 
does a single one of their many efforts to 
create original melody abide in the popu- 
lar consciousness? Massenet is dead. 
Humperdinck is mute. Mascagni and 
Leoncavello have shot their bolts. Puccini 
ceased writing new melodies after 
“Madame Butterfly.” Debussy and Zan- 
donai, accomplished as they are in many 
ways, belong avowedly to the tuneless 
school. 

Were so-called “popular” music suffer- 
ing any less from the melodic drought, 
some hope from the situation might be de- 
rived. But where is the freshness of Lehar 
after “The Merry Widow,” the charm of 
Oscar Strauss after “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier?” Sidney Jones, whose “Geisha” is 
now justly regarded as a standard operetta, 
is no more. Victor Herbert rather ingra- 
tiatingly rewrites melodies of his early un- 
forced “Serenade.” De Koven’s repute 
still rests on “Robin Hood.” Emmerich 
Kalmann expressed the best of himself in 
“Sari ”—almost the swan-song of tuneful 
light opera. 

Descending lower in the scale, even rag- 
time is poverty-stricken. Messrs. Cohan, 
Berlin and their kind are nowadays wont 
merely to embellish some ancient air with 
rhymic syncopation. Such composers have 
not hesitated to utilize classical “ bromides” 
like Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and 
Schumann’s “Traumerei” as melodic 
bases. 

The war, too, has exploited nothing es- 
sentially new after “Tipperary.” 
“Deutschland Ueber Alles” is an old air. 
English bands still play “Tommy Atkins,” 
France revives the stirring “Sambre et 
Meuse,” “Le Chant du Depart” and 
“Partant Pour le Syrie.” Italy uses new 
words to the lilting “I  Bersaglieri.” 
Spain alone, with her captivating “ Zar- 
zuelas,” still produces engaging new melo- 
dies. But the real invasion of Iberian art 
in our own land has not yet begun. 

There used to be an old song, “I’m the 
Man That Wrote Ta-ra-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” 
Is that mysterious individual alive to-day? 
Did he still exist even the most banal air 
he might submit would surely win a wel- 
come in this sterile, tuneless era.—Press. 








THEN AND NOW. 





Then.—A girl 9 years old was playing 
school. She had placed a number of dolls 
on chairs and benches in front of her and 
she, sometimes imperious and dictatorial, 
sometimes sweet and pleading, was going 
painstakingly through the day’s program. 
She had seen that no child had come to 
school with a dirty face or soiled clothing. 
Each one was sitting in a perfectly upright 
and respectful position. The order was 
perfect—no shuffling of feet, no clearing of 
throats, no giggling, no guffaws. Of course 
there couldn’t be. The teacher would not 
permit it. Requests to get a drink or to 
leave the room were reduced to the zero 
point. To be sure, one was severely pun- 
ished now and then just to show that it 
was a real school. The attention and inter- 
est, although not of the boisterous variety, 
seemed to be fixed upon the point in ques- 
tion. Only one serious disturbance oc- 
curred. One of the pupils sitting too 
near the edge of the seat fell to the floor 
violently cracking the head. But the teach- 
er’s rare presence of mind and knowledge 
of first aid methods soon mended and 
soothed the broken parts and feelings. And 
so the day began and so it closed, the teacher 
bidding them all goodbye with a smile 
which completely hid the feeling of anxiety 
and worry over the day’s work. 

Now.—Ten years have passed. Many 
things have happened—high school, college, 
a first grade certificate, employment as 
primary teacher and finally the morning of 
the first day of school. The children were 
all there and the teacher was trying her 
very best to be all there. But how different 
it all seemed. The children showed an 
alarming tendency to sit anywhere or no- 
where just as some unaccountable spirit 
moved them. Their hands, their feet, their 
tongues seemed to be in perpetual motion. 
She could place them in position but they 
wouldn’t stay placed. And (oh horrors!) 
she found that some of them were dirty. 
They wouldn’t march or stand in line or 
stand up or sit down as directed. They fell 
over each other, pushed each other, and one 
very naughty little fellow kicked another. 
Some kept on talking when she told them 
to be silent, and some kept on being silent 
when she told them to talk. And then there 
were some of the mothers sitting on the 
side between whom and the desks their sev- 
eral offsprings were making constant pil- 
grimages. But every day, whether perfect 
or not, has an end. Fortunately this first 
day came to an end at the middle. When 
all the mothers were gone and all the chil- 
dren were gone the teacher shut the door, 
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dropped into her chair and closed her eyes, 
She could still hear the talking and shout- 
ing of the children as they passed down the 
street. She seemed to hear faintly the 
closing of the outer door and then all things 
seemed strangely changed. There before 
her sat a doll in each set. How beautifully 
clean and tidy they all looked. How atten- 
tive and respectful they were to the teacher 
as she went about. How restful and quiet 
it allseemed. Happy children, happy teacher. 
How she wished she might be teaching such 
pupils instead of the noisy Babel. 

But a rap on the door brought her to her 
feet. There stood the superintendent say- 
ing: “ That was a fine bunch of youngsters 
you had in your room this morning. I envy 
you your chance to became the very best 
friend to forty such boys and girls. You 
ought to be willing to pay me and the board 
for letting you work with them. Of course 
the morning went well with you.” She: 
“T’m afraid it didn’t go very well. As a 
little girl I used to teach school with my 
dolls for pupils and I fear I was more suc- 
cessful with them than I will be with real 
children—they are so different.” He: “Yes, 
they are very different and that’s why you 
will come to like them better than you did 
your doll pupils. All your teaching must 
make them less and less like dolls and more 
and more like real boys and girls. And 
you'll be the happiest teacher on earth while 
you are doing it.” She: “No doubt you 
are right about it but every once in a while, 
just for the fun of it, I shall want to close 
my eyes and look back into that perfectly 
clean, that perfectly quiet, that perfectly 
orderly school I taught over ten years ago.” 
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NATIONAL DEBT. 








WELLINGTON is accounted a victor, and 
England did most to end Napoleon’s wars 
and banish the Emperor, But it cost Eng- 
land vastly more to fight Napoleon than it 
cost the French at his back. You can see 
this by the bald figures. France’s debt a 
century ago was only $12 per person, but 
Great Britain’s debt was then exactly 
twenty times that sum. The British debt 
at the beginning of the present year was 
$380 for every inhabitant of the kingdom, 
compared with $75 at the beginning of this 
war and $240 at Waterloo. Russia has 
failed to mobilize her wealth any more 
efficiently than her man power. Her per 
capita debt on last New Year’s Day was 
only $44—little more than a ninth of Eng- 
land’s and less than a tenth of the French. 

Germany began this war $80 in debt for 
every citizen of that empire. By the end 
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of last year she owed $255. No other 
people buy their home loans like the French. 
Two years after Sedan, when the Govern- 
ment called for money to pay off a part of 
Bismarck’s appalling indemnity of a billion 
dollars, there were eight billions of dollars 
subscribed, or many times the specific 
amount asked for. English and French 
debts are not in the form of bonds. They 
never come due and need never be paid off. 
They resemble Government annuities. 
America’s heaviest national debt was at 
the end of the Civil War, when it amounted 
to about $100 for every person. With our 
new Liberty Loan added, we shall have 
only about $35 each. If Americans bought 
Government bonds like hot cakes off the 
griddle, as do the French, 15,000,000 per- 
sons would now participate. One in every 
seven persons in France has a piece of his 
country’s debt. 


THE BETTER SCHOOL. 








“A six months’ term of school with a 
professionally trained teacher at a salary 
of $100 per month,” says Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
“is a longer term and a better and cheaper 
school than a twelve months’ term with a 
teacher of poor scholarship and no pro- 
fessional training at a salary of $50 per 
month. We need enough State normal 
schools to provide a professionally trained 
teacher for every rural school in America. 
The people of the entire State are taxed to 
support the State normal school or schools 


‘and are, therefore, entitled to their just 


share of the teachers who fit themselves for 
their work in these schools. And yet a very 
small number of normal school graduates 
ever teach in the rural schools because the 
city and town schools secure these pro- 
fessionally trained teachers. The demand 
for professionally trained teachers in city 
and town schools is greater than the present 
number of our State normal schools can 
supply under their present equipment. We, 
therefore, need a greatly increased number 
of normal schools or else a great increase 
in buildings, faculty, and funds for our 
present State normal schools if our rural 
people are to receive fair treatment for 
the taxes they pay for the support of the 
State normal schools. The work of the 
State normal schools and professionally 
trained teachers is so important, so valua- 
ble, so necessary that we should establish 
a sufficient number of State normal schools 
to provide every rural school with a pro- 
fessionally trained teacher, even if we have 
to take the necessary money to do this 
from the State common school fund, In 
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the end this would be a better policy of 
public economy than our present short- 
sighted policy which is expensive and which 
sorely neglects our rural schools in the mat- 
ter of properly trained teachers. This is 
evident from the fact that there are over 
150,000 juvenile teachers teaching in the 
rural schools of our country at this time 
with less than high school education and no 
professional training.” 
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SAVIOURS OF VERDUN. 








HE chief need of our allies and the 
one we should strive to fill first is 
aviators, according to Leon Cammen, vice 
president of the American Aeronautical So- 
ciety. Mr. Cammen, whose foreign con- 
nections and wide acquaintance among 
members of the European flying corps have 
put him intimately in touch with the avia- 
tion developments of the war, said that 
France and England need aviators at the 
be cig fronts perhaps more than anything 
else. 

“ All we hear of over here are the ex- 
ploits of the daredevils of the air,” said 
Mr. Cammen today, “the men who have 
brought down their nineteenth and twen- 
tieth ‘Boche.’ We don’t hear of the less 
spectacular, but fully as valuable, works of 
the men who fly in squadrons against 
squadrons of the enemy, who do reconnai- 
sance work or who act as the eyes of the 
big guns and hover over the section under 
bombardment, spotting the falls of shells 
and directing the gunners. And it is not 
generally known that American fliers are 
ideal for such work, just as they are un- 
surpassed for the more thrilling task of 
single combat. 

“Tt was a group of American fliers, the 
Escadrille Lafayette, who saved Verdun. 
That surprises you, but it is true. I have 
it on authority of Frenchmen themselves, 
army men and fliers, and there is no doubt 
of the truth. It was at Verdun, too, that 
military men first realized the value of the 
aeroplane for something more than bomb 
dropping work. It was Verdun that taught 
their value for reconnaissance and gun 
sighting. 

“Do you recall that the attack on Ver- 
dun came so suddenly and so unexpectedly 
that for three or four days the French 
thought it a feint designed to force the 
withdrawal of their men from about Ypres 
so that the Germans might break through 
to Calais? When the French found that 
it was a genuine attack they faced, the Ger- 
mans already had sent their airmen scud- 
ding over Verdun and its environs. They 
had mapped the two railroads. 
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“General Petain undertook the defense 
of Verdun. He found at hand munitions 
for less than ten days and the only means 
of introducing more a motor road running 
south from Verdun to Buc. The salvation 
of Verdun and probably of France de- 
pended on keeping this road open, yet the 
German fliers had already begun to speed 
past Verdun, directing the shell fire of their 
big guns against just this road. Petain 
sent an urgent call for aviators to drive off 
the German fliers and to confound their 
artillery men by depriving them of the 
services of their flying ‘ spotters.’ 

“And they sent him the Escadrille La- 
fayette, the American fliers who already 
had made a name for themselves by their 
daring and hardihood. The Americans 
went aloft over Verdun and gave battle to 
the Germans. They drove them back and 
kept them back, so that no man might di- 
rect a gun against that road to Buc, ‘La 
Voie Sacree,’ or the sacred road, as the 
French call it. 

“ And over it rolled the trains of motors 
bringing the munitions and supplies that 
made Verdun a turning point in the war. 
So much the Escadrille Lafayette accom- 
plished. Do you wonder they want Amer- 
ican aviators?” 
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WHAT HENRY VAN DYKE SAYS. 








5 heer noted author and diplomat wants 
the pirate lairs at Ostend and Zee- 
brugge wiped out. Recently at Princeton 
he said: 

From the very first I have felt sure 
that America would inevitably be either 
drawn or forced into this great war of the 
twentieth century. There were undoubtedly 
purely European questions involved in it; 
and with these questions we could not, ac- 
cording to our own national traditions, inter- 
meddle. But there were other questions at 
stake which were much broader and which 
touched our own vital interests deeply. The 
mere fact that war was chosen and forced by 
Germany, as the means of settling interna- 
tional disputes and difficulties, was contrary 
to our faith and to our hope for the future. 
Being a peace-loving country, we looked 
forward to and worked for the coming of 
the day in which justice should be the arbiter 
between nations and peace should be main- 
tained under the reign of a commonly ac- 
knowledged and enforced law. All these 
hopes were disregarded and made vain by 
Germany’s action in August, 1914. Thus 
the very inception of the war was an as 
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sault upon our national ideals and a biow 
at our fundamental interests as a nation. 

Then consider the way in which the war 
has been conducted: It has been marked, 
almost from the beginning, by a cynical 
disregard on the part of Germany for all 
the hitherto accepted rules and regula- 
tions of international law and for the 
plainest and simplest claims of humanity. 
It’s unnecessary for me to give an enumer- 
ation of those acts of barbarism and cruelty 
of which the German Government has been 
the author and instigator. From the pur- 
poseless destruction of unfortified cities and 
towns in Belgium and northern France. 
to the sinking of British hospital ships 
with wounded men and Red Cross nurses 
on board, that Government has left noth- 
ing undone to earn the horror and detesta- 
tion of civilized peoples. Her aerial raids 
upon cities which, whether they were forti- 
fied or not, still had the right according to 
international law to receive notification be- 
fore the beginning of a bombardment 
which would necessarily expose the lives 
of women, children and helpless old people; 
her use of poison gas as a weapon of 
warfare, which she began to the amaze- 
ment of the world in the trenches in front 
of Ypres, and which was condemned by 
the declaration of The Hague Conference 
of 1889, which Germany signed; her prac- 
tice of deporting the population of con- 
quered territories and forcing them, in con- 
travention of every idea of the law of na- 
tions, to work at tasks which were virtually 
a part of the war which she was waging 
against their own countries—these are seri- 
ous counts in the indictments against a 
Government whose ambition seems to be 
to play the role of Neitzsche’s superman, 
ruthless, reckless, cruel, dominant, strong, 
a blond wild beast. 

The power of the food blockade as much 
as anything else is likely to bring the Ger- 
man people to their senses and the pred- 
atory Potsdam gang to their knees. It 
must, therefore, be strengthened by every 
fair means. Of course, the United States 
has no intention of starving neutral coun- 
tries or causing them unnecessary hard- 
ships. But it also has no intention of al- 
lowing them to supply food to Germany in 
order that she may escape the consequences 
of her own misdeeds and continue her 
course of plunder and bloodshed. In my 
opinion, it will be a comparatively easy 
matter to fix a just and reasonable ration 
of food which may be exported from our 
country for the use of the people of Hol- 
land, Denmark, Switzerland and the rest. 
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But not one ounce of it must go either di- 
rectly or indirectly to Germany. If the 
neutrals cannot give us that guarantee in 
satisfactory form, they will have to get 
their food elsewhere than from us. The 
order of the feeding should be: First, our 
own people; then our allies; after that, the 
neutrals. 

“What about the reprisals for the aerial 
raids?” was asked. “Should America take 
any part in those?” The best part that 
America can take is to send over a big 
fleet of air machines with competent fliers. 
And the first point of attack by these air- 
planes should be, in my judgment, those 
two pirate lairs which are called Zeebrugge 
and Ostend. Smash those two hiding 
places of pirates and the menace of the 
German submarine will be more than half 
defeated. 

In a recent issue of the New York Times 
he writes of France: France is not “bled 
white.” France is not moribund, desperate, 
at her last gasp. I have recently come 
from Parisand from the forts and trenches 
of the Verdun fighting line. I know 
whereof I speak. France has suffered and 
is suffering immensely. But her eye is not 
dimmed nor her natural strength abated. 
Neither soldier nor civilian thinks of fail- 
ure or surrender, least of all does la Fran- 
caise admit such a thought. All are reso- 
lute, steadfast, calm and determined upon 
ultimate victory. “On les aura,” said the 
soldiers of Verdun to me a few weeks ago. 
“We shall get them! It may be long, but 
we shall get them, all the same.” 

What we American must do is to keep it 
from being “long.” We must put all our 
power into this war against war, as quickly 
as possible, not because we think that 
France is dying, but because we mean that 
France shall live with the fullness of her 
life. Every added month of her glorious 
sacrifice diminishes the remnant that will 
be left to her when the war ends. That 
diminution we must prevent, if we can, 
because it will impoverish the world. 

France has still a splendid fighting force. 
We must put our men besides them in hun- 
dreds of thousands. France has a fine 
new generation of children, made father- 
less by the war. We must help to take 
care of these orphans, in order that they 
may keep their country alive and great. 
Every ship, gun, airplane, dollar and man 
that we can give must be given now. Pre- 
pare for a long war if need be. But strike 
in a prompt war since need is. Every blow 
that we can deliver now against the preda- 
tory Potsdam gang, “the enemy of man- 
kind,” is worth five times as much as a 
blow next year. Think what we owe to 





France, our oldest ally! Think what 
France means to the world, the liberty- 
loving, light-giving nation! Make haste, 
America! Not to rescue France from 
death, for that is not impending. But to 
keep France from depletion, which would 
mean a loss to all mankind. 
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A TROUT STREAM AND THE 
CRACKING UNIVERSE. 








BY JOSEPH H. ODELL 





I NEEDED sanctuary. For thirty months 

the universe had been trembling, shud- 
dering, cracking, splintering ; so had my the- 
ology. During the first few months of the 
war I exhorted editorially in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. The problem then was 
to account for the aberration of a violated 
treaty and a spasm of barbarity. - a 
rather dexterous use of historical parallels, 
flavored with evangelical pietism (chiefly 
with the Pennsylvania Quakers in mind), 
I managed to work out some soothing and 
redemptive formule. But the aberration 
turned out to be an atavism so vast, sus- 
tained, and horrible that those smug and 
moralistic editorials seem now like dabs of 
court-plaster on a pestilence. Yet when 
the staff discussed them in the editorial 
council during the fall and winter of 1914- 
15 they appeared to be sufficient and con- 
vincing. In the early days of the war I 
tried to vindicate theology; now I am anx- 
ious to save faith and sanity. If John 
Milton had lived through this war, he 
would have written an epic compared with 
which his “Paradise Lost” would look 
like a tender lyric; his disability was in 
having to draw his Satan from a lay figure. 

For months the universal tragedy had 
been deepening, and I reached the utter- 
most depths when the Russian Revolution 
appeared to be sterile of benefits to the En- 
tente Allies. I needed sanctuary. Whither- 
ward? I knew history from Genesis to 
Ferrero. I knew philosophy from Job to 
Bergson. I knew theology from Isaiah to 
Lyman Abbott. Whitherward? The Adi- 
rondacks stretched to the north, dotted with 
a thousand lakes and fretted by a thousand 
streams. Thitherward. Trees were green- 
ing, tulips were putting patches of promise 
under the eaves of city houses, sparrows 
were lugging the litter of the gutter up- 
ward toward every architectural crevice. 
Every sign and instinct pointed north- 
ward. I obeyed, and those streams of the 
north, like that of Ezekiel, seem to have 
come from the very threshold of the temple. 

If any man has suffered from the con- 
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tempt of ignorance concerning the healing 
and illuminating virtues of the trout stream, 
God have mercy upon his body, mind, and 
soul. Overhead are the half-open leaves, 
fresh from a vivid and courageous green. 
Before him the brook runs on with an in- 
finitude of surprises—deep, quiet pools, 
surging rapids, plunging falls, long, straight 
stretches of mirror-smooth surface, sharp 
turns cutting under banks and exposing 
tree roots, swift, strong narrows where 
miles of rushing water as narrowed power 
act like omnipotence. Apart from the in- 
formal fugue of the brook there is a noble 
silence as the angler wades with uncertain 
step, dropping his flies over every likely 
spot. His muscles grow tired with resis- 
tance to the current, and he goes ashore, 
sits for a while on a fallen tree, lights his 
pipe, and gives himself over to the silence 
and finds peace. The mood is one of har- 
mony ; he forms a partnership with the soli- 
tude. Slowly he grows aware of a living 
environment; a blackbird calls softly to his 
mate in the sumach bushes, a snake glides 
out of the bank into the stream, a chipmunk 
peeps over a rock and chatters in perky 
tones, flies and beetles begin to hum and 
drone, then, when he knocks his pipe sharply 
against a tree, preparatory to resuming his 
fishing, a partridge gets up from the laurel 
with a startling whirr, and as he moves into 
the stream all is silence again save for the 
song of the flowing water. Where else can 
man enjoy so much—peace, health, life, 
truth, God—to his utmost capacity? Where 
else is surer sanctuary in times like these 
for the one who must think and write and 
preach and guide his fellow-mortals through 
chaos and hell? 

In the clearing Louis met me with the 
lunch-basket. Coffee, from a tin cup; ba- 
con, trout, flapjacks with maple sugar, but 
no knife or fork. And everything pervaded 
with the pungent odor of citronella. Sud- 
denly Louis said: “What do you reckon 
this war is all about?” “Civilization,” I 
replied; “ to save civilization.” We smoked 
our pipes in silence in the lee of a smudge. 
A quarter of an hour later Louis asked, 
abruptly, “ What would you say civilization 
is?” A man who has lived in the woods all 
his life, who has patrolled tens of thou- 
sands of acres of timber throughout many 
a wild winter, who has walked alone from 
North Creek to Montreal, does not expect 
a hasty answer. I may take hours to rumi- 
nate, and reply in the twilight on the way 
home; or to-morrow; I need not respond at 
all, and he will think none the less of me, 
perhaps the more. 

“What is civilization?” All the after- 
noon things kept coming into my mind. 
But it was always “things ”—a procession 
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of “things,” an obsession of “things.” 
What is civilization? Clubs, hotels, élec- 
tric lights, telephones, automobiles, horse 
shows, starched shirts, manicure sets, high- 
balls, cotillions, ice-cream, damask table- 
covers, high-heeled shoes, phonographs, 
theaters, coats of arms, sex novels, invest- 
ments, sky-scrapers, tooth-powder, green- 
backs, Boston bull-terriers, engraved invi- 
tations, coffee—perhaps a hundred other 
specific “things.” These insisted upon as- 
sociation with the word civilization. They 
cluttered every channel of my brain, I fell 
over them and hurt my spiritual instincts; 
I became angry, and bade the irrelevant 
impedimenta depart. 

An unexpected rise from a bad cast into 
some still water gave me the respite needed. 
I had looked my fish below a series of little 
falls, and it was necessary to wade forward 
and down a slippery channel in order to 
land him. The task seemed like a fine piece 
of work, and its reward was a pause and a 
pipe amid some uncurling fronds of ferns. 
“Things!” They must not come back; 
civilization had no essential relationship to 
things; I knew it all the time, but I was 
captive to the prevailing fallacy. But to 
brush away the impertinent obtruders did 
not give me the positive clue. An ant was 
toiling terribly to move an object over an 
obstruction. Three other ants came along 
and immediately lent assistance. They 
paused in the work and appeared to caress 
one another. This seemed to give them 
strength, for directly afterward the diffi- 
culty was overcome and the three auxiliaries 
proceeded on their way, leaving the origi- 
nal worker to a comparatively easy task. 
Just then a wisp of remembrance floated 
over many intervening years and led me 
quickly onto the right road. Only the 
merest reminiscence came to me, but I knew 
that when I could verify the reference I 
should be able to answer Louis’s question. 

The quotation I sent to Louis after my 
return home is from a speech delivered by 
Lord Chief Justice Russell before the 
American Bar Association at Saratoga in 
1896: “ What, indeed, is true civilization? 
By its fruits you shall know it. It is not 
dominion, wealth, material luxury; nay, 
not even a great literature and education 
widespread, good though these may be. 
Civilization is not a veneer; it must pene- 
trate to the very heart and core of the socie- 
ties of men. Its true signs are thought for 
the poor and suffering, chivalrous regard 
and respect for woman, the frank recogni- 
tion of human brotherhood irrespective of 
race or color or nation or religion, the nar- 
rowing of the domain of mere force as a 
governing factor in the world, abhorrence 
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of what is mean and cruel and vile, cease- 
less devotion to the claims of justice.” 

Yes, Louis, this war is to save civiliza- 
tion; but civilization is not an aggregation 
of things, it is a consecration of soul. 

The Inn, which I made headquarters, 
opens earlier than is usual with summer 
hotels, and the guests in May are very dif- 
ferent from the lace and lawn and lingerie 
visitors of July and August. Men in wad- 
ing-boots and canvas jackets, with leaders 
and flies wound around battered slouch hats, 
sit on the veranda with an air of merited 
tranquility. They speak of success and 
failure in tones such as are used by those 
who know that the great moments of life 
are rare and are to be found only when 
sought, and that another season may not 
be counted upon. The-first note of true 
democracy is not to disguise happiness. 
One morning I lounged on the bottom step 
of the porch by the side of a distinguished- 
looking man of about sixty years and 
watched him transferring worms from an 
old tomato-can to a little green bait box. 
Suddenly he looked up and showed a face 
upon which joy was coursing along the 
channel of every wrinkle. “This is liv- 
ing!” he exclaimed. Then, after washing 
his hands in the dewy grass and drying 
them on his trousers, he picked up his rod 
and creel and marched along the road with 
the stride of a god, as though the earth 
were ribbed and floored for no other pur- 
pose than that mighty excursion. 

I followed my distinguished-looking friend 
of the tomato can; I fronted life in a new 
mood; two days on the streams had taken 
much fretfulness, chagrin, and anxiety out 
of my heart. Although the wind blew 
freely, the sun tempered its harshness. On 
a hill-top I paused, after the keen pleasure 
of having breasted a particularly rough gust. 
The outline of distant mountains, the mid- 
dle distance of freshly hued forest, the 
nearer ellipse of cultivated farm land, and 
at the foot of the hill a brimming stream 
formed a descending cadence of peace 
which wiped out the tumult of the world. 
On the bank of the stream I found an old 
man, a farmer, wielding his rod with such 
skill and deliberation that it invited conver- 
sation. He did not resent my companion- 
ship. For more than fifty years he had 
whipped that stream without missing a 
likely day any season. A genuine fisher- 
man never grew old and never felt tired, 
he averred. No two trout are quite alike 
in the way they take the fly or fight or give 
up. The sport could never be monotonous 
—“not if yer catched ’em quicker’n thought 
till the crack o’ doom,” he said. “You 
must know the brook perfectly,” I ven- 
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tured, “every eddy and riffle and pool and 
hole.” He looked surprised. “ Why, no,” 
he said; “the creek’s never the same two 
years together—nor for two days, for that 
matter—no more’n the fish. Nothin’s the 
same twice together”—and this he said 
with such a tone of finality that I could not 
doubt he was giving me the essence of an 
empirical philosophy. 

Turning back to the road, I sat upon the 
bridge to rest. Not far away, across a 
stretch of pasture and just on the edge of 
the woods, I saw a patch of color which 
caused a succession of sharp agitations to 
pass through me, each a distinct vibration, 
like little waves breaking over a reef into a 
quiet lagoon. For a moment it seemed as 
if I were looking with unveiled eyes upon 
another “ burning bush,” or upon the Holy 
Grail, or at a mystic oriflamme. It was as 
if nature’s heart had flamed out in an un- 
premeditated passion, or as though the sun 
had dropped one burning ray too many 
upon the earth. My first impulse was to 
rush to the spot and see what tree had dared 
so early to change her robes. The foliage 
of certain deciduous trees has always 
seemer to me‘the symbol of courage; it 
goes to death in a blaze of glory, marching 
to the grave with a festive air, wearing its 
most brilliant apparel last, as if defying 
winter to overcome its immortality. But 
why should this tree do it all alone, hurry- 
ing to the inevitable, unless in sheer bra- 
vado. Then, by one of those sub-conscious 
syllogistic processes, I thought of Socrates 
and Jesus and Algernon Sidney and Jeanne 
d’Arc and Rupert Brooke. I thought, too, 
of hundreds of Oxford and Cambridge men 
who lie in unmarked graves throughout 
Flanders. Should I go across the meadow 
and find the variety of this lonely proto- 
martyr? No, it were better to let it be an 
allegory. But instinct proved stronger than 
reflection. My “burning bush,” my Holy 
Grail, my mystic oriflamme, was a red ma- 
ple just unfolding its crinkly leaves in the 
full sunlight and looking crimson in the 
streaming radiance. Strange to say, even 
the exact knowledge did not break the se- 
quence of the subliminal logic—I still 
thought of Socrates, Jesus, Sidney, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Rupert Brooke, and the gallant men 
of Oxford and Cambridge; and I still 
thought of those things which only the blood 
of the brave can win. Indeed, it was a 
morning of achieved tranquillity; the poig- 
nant waves might break over the reef, but 
the reef made the peaceful lagoon. 

Since the outbreak of the war nothing 
has troubled me more than the total eclipse 
of Christianity in Germany. For many 
years I have had an unuttered feeling that, 
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in spite of Luther’s magnificent leadership 
in the cause of religious liberty, he is really 
the most monumental failure of history, be- 
cause he deserted the people in favor of the 
princes when he turned his back upon the 
cause of democracy in the Peasants’ War. 
For the past forty years the preachers and 
theologians of Germany must have abdi- 
cated their sacred office, else Prussian mili- 
tarism could not have become so regnant 
that it might command even the servants 
of the Nazarene to defend its brutalities. 
In no other way can I understand the ac- 
ceptance by the German people of the 
verse quoted by René Johannet in “ Pan- 
Germanism versus Christianity”: 


“The foes of Germany, full of irony, inquire: 
i Germans call upon God, and pray to 
im 
To aid you in the battle. 
So you have a God of your own, 
Whom we know not, 
A God on your side?’ 
‘Yes,’ cries all Germany, ‘and if you know 
him not 
We shall tell you his name. 
The God who speaks through our guns, 
The God who shatters your fortresses, 
Who roars in the sea by your cliffs, 
Who hovers in the air with our aeroplanes, 
The God of our swords, who fills you with 
affright, 
He is the same Almighty Spirit 
Who through the centuries 
Has hovered over Germany, 
Who weaves and mixes all our lives, 
And on whom we depend. 


‘Odin, the ancient vagabond of the clouds, 
= of our fathers, it is he and no 
other.’” 


' The lines haunted me even when the 
brook was singing its blithest music and the 
sunlight was filtering down through the 
leaves like a golden shower. I could not 
understand apostasy on such a scale. 

One evening half a dozen sportsmen were 
sitting before the fire and the conversation 
was chiefly discursive reminiscences of the 
day’s fishing, when an artist from New 
York suddenly gave it a serious focus by 
a meditative remark. “It seemed to me 
to-day,” he said, “that the trout were about 
as reasonable as men are in religion—some 
took the first fly that was offered; some 
refused every likely lure that was offered 
and then struck at a silly, unattractive 
thing; and a good many would not look at 
any fly at all.” 

A professor of mathematics immediately 
challenged the analogy. Then, for the sake 
of argument, he accepted it tentatively and 
discoursed upon it with the fervor of an 
apostle. 

“It is contended,” he said, “that some 
men take the first religion offered, just as 
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some fish take the first fly. But they are 
under no compulsion to do so. The fish 
could wait for a second fly, the man could 
wait for another religion. Each is free to 
reject, or each accepts because he sees what 
he wants and wants what he sees. Then 
some fish and some men decline what you 
believe they want, and take what they think 
they need. Atleast the act of choice proves 
that both fish and men are able to compare 
and decide, that both possess volitional 
power. In the third event, some fish will 
not take any fly and some men will not ac- 
cept any religion—that is, so far as you 
know. Ihave no doubt that the trout which 
did not rise to the fly were feeding on the 
bottom, and they certainly had more satis- 
factory food than any bunch of artful 
feathers you might drop on the surface. 
So I think that many people who apparently 
starve for lack of religion—such religion 
as is offered from the outside—are really 
living upon a faith of their own, the source 
and nature of which we can never know.” 

At this juncture some one asked, “ What 
isreligion? Canany mantellme?” Every 
one thought he could, and we all started to 
speak together. Then each speaker stopped 
abruptly and began to study the ceiling. At 
length my neighbor said: “ Well, I thought 
I knew until I tried to put it into words, 
and then it seemed as if the definition didn’t 
define.” Each one in the circle confessed 
to a similar dilemma. 

The artist smiled and said, triumphantly: 
“No one is justified in believing or advo- 
cating what he cannot define.” 

“Rubbish!” retorted the professor of 
mathematics. “If you believe and accept 
nothing but what you can define, you might 
as well be blind and deaf and dumb—yes, 
and dead. For instance, you cannot accept 
yourself because you cannot define yourself. 
Long before you have finished your defini- 
tion you will have changed from what you 
were when you began it. And it kills all 
possibility of expression, particularly for an 
artist, because he cannot paint beauty until 
he has defined it.” 

“ Beauty is defined when it is expressed,” 
snapped the artist. 

“So is religion,” the professor said, with 
a contented drawl. 

About this time some one noticed Louis, 
my guide, bronzed, shaggy, taciturn, and 
an appeal was made for his opinion. Visi- 
bly affected, he spoke reluctantly and defer- 
entially. “Seems to me,” he answered, 
very slowly, “religion is thinking about the 
right thing till you want to do it. Then, if 
you do it long enough you do it without 
thinking—natural-like.” 

I do not know whether it satisfied any 
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one else; but it seemed to me to be a com- 
plete explanation of the verses which ex- 
press the religion of Germany: 


““Qdin, the ancient vagabond of the clouds, 
——e of our fathers, it is he and no 
other.” 


And it explains Louvain, Edith Cavell, the 
Lusitania, the murdered babes of Scar- 
borough, the butchering of invalids on hos- 
pital ships, and the tubercular skeletons 
who have returned to Belgium, England, 
and France from the German prison camps. 
The Germans have been thinking Odin and 
not Christ for the past forty years. Who 
is to blame but the German pastors and 
theologians who took their theology from 
Potsdam? When I awoke the next morn- 
ing, while I shaved and dressed, as I waded 
the stream through field and forest, some- 
thing kept saying, “As he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” 


My last morning upon the stream was 
marked by an unusual kind of peace. For 
an hour drizzling rain fell quietly, making 
the trees droop and causing the water to 
look sullen. Later the sun diffused a mild 
radiance through the clouds. just enough to 
give a silvery sheen to the surface of the 
rapids. The woods were silent and solemn, 
like refined people who have cultivated the 
art of restraining even their poignant 
griefs. My mood seemed to fit the sur- 
roundings, as if the finger of reticence had 
sealed the source of my emotions. Not to 
feel, not to think, not to search the past, not 
to interrogate the future; just to move 
along insensibly, as if every nerve center 
were numb and every brain cell hermeti- 
cally sealed—that was a form of happiness 
I had not known for many months. I was 
oblivious of Russia with its pathetically in- 
coherent Revolution, of the ghastly glorious 
western battle-front, of Mesopotamia where 
a mythical Eden had given place to a real 
hell, of the failure of noble traditions and 
elemental gratitude to arouse effectiveness 
in Greece; I was oblivious even of the ber- 
serk Titan, blind with rage, drunk with 
despair, drugged with spiritual vanity. 

For many years in succession I had taken 
trout from the pool above the dam. There 
were always heavy shadows across it, for 
the near-by trees were tall and full-foliaged. 
But one of them had fallen during the win- 
ter, and its branches sprawled through the 
water so widely that a cast was impossible. 
To be foiled of one’s quarry in the very 
place to which one had looked for the best 
sport should have been irritating. What 
matter? Other things in the world were 
spoiled—many things, perhaps most things; 
henceforth, for the residue of life, all men 
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must spend their strength and time and 
thought in readjustment, reconstruction; 
what mankind needed now was the calm- 
ness of conscious spiritual strength, of 
power equal to gathering up the physical, 
mental, and spiritual fragments of the old 
world for use as rubble in the foundations 
of the world that is to be. So I walked 
back to the Inn, musing, meditating, rumi- 
nating, but without conscious or consecu- 
tive thought. Whatever stretched before 
me—radical changes in the handling of 
truth, new evaluations of the assets of civi- 
lization and of society, shifted emphasis in 
writing and in preaching—it all seemed nat- 
ural; not an abnormal exaction to be ren- 
dered under the stinging thong of a pitiless 
taskmaster, but the common work of every 
day, as though I had been born and appren- 
ticed to it and had never known an alterna- 
tive. 

Mail awaited me at the Inn. One letter 
was from an English friend now serving in 
France. He is a man of simple and severe 
literary tastes, who writes dainty essays in 
a vein of gentle irony; his home is on the 
edge of the New Forest, not far from Win- 
chester—a gem among the: lesser country 
houses of England; his spirit normally is as 
remote from strife as that of a Burmese 
Buddhist monk; he is old enough to enjoy 
leisure reminiscence, and claret; yet this 
is how he writes: 

“We have been in the trenches on and 
off all through the winter, always cold and 
seldom drv. I am now in my rest billet—a 
typical farm-house in a typical village. It 
is comfortable by comparison; indeed, if 
one can get within six feet of the ridiculous 
fireplace, the house may be called habitable. 
We have all read with undisguised delight 
that you are to join us in the struggle. Out 
here we do not talk much about the causes 
or the effects of the war—of civilization, 
justice, righteousness, democracy. We fight 
and recuperate and fight again; that is all. 

“Yet no, not quite all; we dream. I 
dream about my wife and children; the 
cheerful home, with the pastures and the 
hedges and the coppice by the lodge gate; 
the old rector who preached so often upon 
the love of God and always quoted Faber’s 
hymn: 

“*For the love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.’ 


“T suppose it helps in the day’s work— 
the dreams, I mean; because we all seem to 
fee] that unless we check the Boche—chain 
him, cripple him, kill him—there will be no 
home to dream about, and the love of God 
will mock the world as a double-distilled lie. 
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But no one ever speaks of these things. 
Yesterday I went over to the hospital to see 
one of my men who was near his end. 
Poor fellow, he tried hard to salute, and 
then asked me if the results of the football 
finals had come, yet all the while his twitch- 
ing fingers were crushing a photograph. 

“ Although every last man of us would 
mortgage his soul to be at home and out of 
the horrible welter, I doubt whether a dozen 
of the entire expeditionary force would go 
of their own accord if the chance offered. 
One thing holds us all: there is work to do, 
and we must stay until it is done—nasty 
work, work we loathe, work that ought to 
be left for devils to do; but it is our work 
just now, and there is nothing else on earth 
to distract our attention or divide our en- 
ergy.” 

When I arrived home and thought over 
those five days in the woods and on the 
streams, it seemed as if I had passed 
through a baptism in which a thousand 
doubts and fears and superstitions and sins 
of convention had been washed away. I 
had found what I sorely needed—serenity 
of spirit and clarity of vision. 

The Outlook. 


THE BOOKS OF OLD. 


T HERE was a charm that lingers in the 

books that we read when we were 
little. Sometimes nowadays when we go 
back to them it is to be disillusioned, and 
to wonder what it was we found to hold 
and fascinate in what seems thin and feeble 
now. In our inexperienced and unworld- 
weary days we were not critics of style. 
Faults of syntax escaped us, and if the story 
moved ahead from one thrill to the next we 
forgave everything else. 

These yarns of derring-do took us out of 
ourselves—pinched and hungering selves, 
perhaps—into a world of romance far from 
the backyard woodpile to be hewn and car- 
ried into the cellar; far from the stove or 
fireplace clamoring to be fed; far from the 
hoe, the pitchfork, the stone-boat or the 
snow-plow. Perhaps we took surreptitious 
peeps at the forbidden pages while we 
trundled the baby carriage wearily to and 
fro, or were supposed to be practicing. 

At any rate, we read of a world where, 
for hero and heroine, things fell into line 
and the luck broke right. They were as 
beautiful as they were good, and rich no 
less. They were universally loved and ad- 
mired, praised and petted. In our own 
families our merits languished unappre- 
ciated. If we could only have jumped be- 
tween the covers of the book, to play in its 
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garden of enchantment, trouble and fret 
and effort would be no more. 

The books of to-day—as a rule—are not 
inferior in imagination and humor to the 
faded and dog’s-eared library of childhood. 
But custom lies upon us with a weight. We 
have become sophisticated and harder to 
please. It is the day of the indulgent smile 
at a youthful folly instead of the conviction 
of its wisdom that once led us to perform it. 

We think we are pretty well acquainted 
with the world and its ways. Most varie- 
ties of tricks have been tried on us and 
have failed—or succeeded. We can afford 
to be indulgent to those who have not yet 
“put away childish things,” including the 
books their blest infancy knew. 

But is it not a more wholesome attitude 
of mind that still can enjoy the child-life 
and the frank, unsuspicious innocence of 
the nursery? Doctor Eliot points out as 
among the keenest pleasures of life that 
of watching grandchildren grow up. Old 
Roger Ascham compared “the pure, clean 
wit of a sweet young babe” to a “ tablet 
of the newest wax, ready for printing.” 
The impression made by books upon that 
tablet is of much consequence. It may 
make a lifelong difference what books are 
put in the way of a child growing. Can 
we be sure that the books we offer the 
upgrowing generation to read are those to 
which they will look back in years to come 
with the sense of enjoyment and of profit 
such as we have known ?—Ledger. 
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IF NEW YORK WERE PARIS. 








BY MARIAN BONSALL DAVIS 





“T HAVE never yet been able to visualize 
the situation in France. It is too big— 
too terrible—too dramatic. I do my small 
part here mechanically as a matter of 
course. I work a little and contribute my 
mite to the Red Cross. Why I do I vaguely 
know, but cannot feel.” This statement 
from an active Red Cross worker prob- 
ably represents the mental attitude of a 
large number of Americans. To really get 
the “ feel” of France to-day, imagine New 
York were Paris. 

There would be days of crashing bands 
and flying banners; glittering detachments 
of cavalry, with hundreds of horsetail 
streamers floating out from gold helmets; 
aeroplanes and dirigibles buzzing overhead; 
transport motors rumbling and Red Cross 
ambulances speeding in and out of every 
street; organs and orchestras in the 
churches and cathedrals playing stately 
marches and brilliant fanfares on the fete 
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days; soldiers coming and soldiers going; 
color—music—drama—thrills. 

If New York were Paris, there would 
be signs on some of the white marble 
mansions, “Hospital Auxiliary 117” or 
“The Re-education of the Mutilated” or 
“Hospital for Men Blinded in Battle.” 
The mirrors of some of the brilliant cafes 
would reflect aproned women sorting and 
packing bandages, blankets, shirts, pajamas; 
typewriters for the bookkeeping on the din- 
ing tables; tins of ether, labeled, ready for 
sending, on the bar. 

Into the Pennsylvania Station and the 
Grand Central would pour streams of old 
people and children, looking bewildered, as 
if in a dream—refugees. Big buildings in 
the city would be turned into hotels, and 
families from forty and fifty miles out, and 
also from great distances, who had built 
their little homes by a lifetime of thrift and 
saving, would live crowded with the rem- 
nant of two or three thousand other home- 
less families. 

Soldiers—our men and boys—would for- 
ever be leaving those stations (as they 
have started to leave in thin numbers) on 
their way back to the front after the short 
leave. In the subways we would see them 
coming or going, very matter-of-fact, caked 
with mud; coming in; or brushed, going 
out; bulky, worn shoes on their feet, bat- 
tered steel belmets on their heads, heavy 
loads on their backs, and somewhere, 
always, always the mysterious bundle for 
or from home. Some of them would have 
girls, some mothers, and some would be 
quite alone. 

We would have learned to read their 
uniforms, and would know from the 
symbols on arm and collar their military 
duty, the number of times wounded, and 
their length of service. We would have 
learned, too, not to be surprised at seeing 
the medals for “conspicuous bravery” on 
the breasts of the ill-nourished, unpromis- 
ing-looking ones; we would know that they 
might have assumed command when the 
last officer had fallen. 

If New York were Paris, at 5 o’clock in 
the evening thousands of people would be 
starting to the different churches for the 
daily service of “songs and prayers for our 
soldiers.” The scrubwoman and the woman 
of fashion, the veteran of another war, the 
grimy private returning, the immaculate 
young officer starting out, the white-haired 
scholar, the mother from the country come 
to see her son in the city hospital, would 
pray here together. 

Glorious heroism would be lived in tene- 
ments, palaces and flats. A people would 
have been caught up into another sphere of 
consciousness by the inspiration of mighty 








sacrifice, becoming supermen and super- 
women in an heroic age. 

A few people would remain untouched. 
But the great army at home, behind the 
army at the front, would count its glory 
commensurate with its sacrifice. Some- 
times, if New York were Paris the soldiers 
would start back to the front with bands; 
but oftenest, even when in detachments, not 
to music and not in military step. The 
rich, coveted reward of days and nights of 
fighting would sometimes be the saluting 
of the flag. 

Our soldiers—men and boys—have 
started for those battlefields. Choking 
farewells! prayers! faith! courage! vic- 
tory! The American Red Cross has asked 
for $100,000,000 immediately. It is needed 
for the victory. Within a week it has been 
given—and much more than a hundred 
millions. 


cad 


FUTURE OF LATIN AND GREEK. 








BY IRVING WRIGHT SMITH. 





HE future of Latin and Greek is to be 
the subject of this paper. Are we 
taking part in the last sad rites attending 
the funeral of a well-beloved but very dead 
pair of subjects; or are we rather suffering 
the travail which precedes the birth of a 
new life for Latin and Greek? Are we wit- 
nessing the end or the beginning? My pur- 
poses is to show the present relation of the 
classics to the most important educational 
tendency of the day, then to show what 
that relation may, and probably will, be in 
the future. 

It is not necessary to call attention to the 
fact that the greater portion of “this dim 
spot which men call earth” is shuddering 
in the throes of an agonizing war, in which, 
we are told, autocracy is fighting democ- 
racy, notwithstanding the paradoxical posi- 
tion of Russia. Some assert that the con- 
flict is between Kultur and Culture; a Kul- 
tur of materialistic efficiency but lacking 
in spiritual elements, a Culture which has 
the loftier elements but lacks efficiency. For 
the sake of argument grant the truth of 
these assertions. Such being the case, I 
maintain that a similar conflict is being 
waged in the educational world today, a 
conflict between autocracy and democracy, 
a conflict between immediate efficiency and 
ultimate well-being and happiness, namely, 
the conflict between the practical, or bread- 
winning, studies and the cultural subjects. 

To compare our educational controversies 
with this great war in which the two bit- 
terest enemies are autocratic Germany and 
democratic England, may seem strange to 
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you. But it is still more strange, if we con- 
sider the immense contributions to classical 
learning made in the past by Germany, to 
note the “bated breath and whispering 
humbleness” with which the advocates of 
the so-called vocational subjects refer to 
modern German education, in which the 
masses are offered the bread-winning sub- 
jects, while the broadening and enlightening 
subjects, the soul-inspiring subjects are re- 
served for a comparatively select few. It 
is fairly evident, I think, that such an edu- 
cational system is admirably calculated to 
foster that spirit of class distinction on 
which depends the success of an autocracy. 

Are we not suffering a similar process of 
separating the masses from the intellectual 
aristocracy? Materialism in education, 
which is perhaps the echo of materialism in 
religion during the past half century, tends to 
make of our pupils mere hand-workers, who 
lack the solace of inspirational training and 
discriminating breadth. The masses learn 
to perform the manual labor of the nation; 
the few receive the greater advantages. I 
ask if this is in accord with the spirit of our 
republic, which was founded with the under- 
standing that there be no class distinction 
and that, in so far as is possible, every man 
should have opportunities equal to those of 
every other? Does such a system promote 
Democracy? 

Could we view this situation merely from 
the level of the barren plain of vocational 
education, we might well be appalled at the 
prospect. But as the breadth of view and 
extent of horizon which one enjoys on the 
mountain top are among the advantages we 
credit to the classics, it should be possible 
for us to see the relation of the past to the 
present and to the future. We may be sure 
that if the pendulum swings to. one side 
with violence, it will swing almost equally 
far in the opposite direction unless its 
progress be hindered. 

Who set the pendulum swinging? Who 
carried it so far out of that safe middle 
ground that it broke away and swung over 
to the other side? Undoubtedly there were 
several causes, among them one that I have 
already mentioned, materialism in religion. 
But you may rule me out as a Philistine if 
another cause was not the narrow-minded- 
ness, the dogmatism, and the self-sufficiency 
of that kind of classicist who has failed to 
grasp the true significance of his favorite 
studies, who teaches the technique of Latin 
grammar but not Latin life, who has not 
gained the Sense of Relative Values and the 
Power of Analysis so highly esteemed by 
President Faunce of Brown. This sort of 
classicist has not the ability to see things in 
their entirety. He can see them from one 
point of view only. . He sees good in noth- 
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ing but Latin and Greek. He sees no good 
in anything else. Such views, in contrast 
to the professed liberalism of those who 
hold them, arouse the antagonism of others, 
who, being human creatures, retort in kind. 
They say there is no virtue in Latin and 
Greek; that all good is to be found in the 
study of carpentry, typewriting, forging, 
and bricklaying. 

Now Latin was once almost as vocational 
a subject as bookkeeping is today. The 
business of the world, the intercourse of 
people remote from one another depended 
upon Latin. Its value then lay in its power 
to correlate the present with the present. 
Its value today is wholly different. It cor- 
relates the past, the present, and the future. 
It helps us to acquire that Sense of Relative 
Values to which I referred a moment ago. 
It enables us to see not only present good 
but also ultimate good, for we can study 
cause and effect in a civilization which was 
in some respects superior to our own. We 
have the opportunity to learn from the ex- 
perience of antiquity. 

Let me now speak of the probable future 
relation of the classics to the vocational 
subjects. I would suggest that there is 
food for thought in the fourth verse of the 
fourth chapter of Luke: “It is written, that 
man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word of God.” In no way can this be 
construed to mean that bread is either un- 
necessary or evil. It suggests rather that 
bread is a good thing, but that it is not 
sufficient, that it should te accompanied by 
Spiritual nourishment, that the soul as well 
as the body should be fed. We must not 
forget that He who influenced the race for 
good more than any other in all history, 
learned the carpenter’s trade. That His 
education was not wholly of the bread- 
winning type we may infer from what he 
was able to accomplish in the realm of the 
spirit. 

To assert that education should provide 
for temporal as: well as spiritual welfare is 
to occupy a safe and sane position. It is 
impregnable. It is tantamount to saying 
that the education of the past has for a 
long time been lacking, in bread or prac- 
ticality; that the education of the present 
is tending toward a lack of the word of 
God or spirituality. To say that we, by the 
grace of God and by the wisdom and in- 
sight we have gained through re-living the 
life of the past—seeing its strength but not 
overlooking its weakness—that we are going 
to take the best of both types of education 
and mould it into a type which shall more 
nearly approach the ideal than anything 
which has yet been proposed, to say this is 
to add practicality to spirituality. 

We might as well do this ourselves with 
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as much grace as we can summon, for to 
this we are very likely to come before long, 
either because we will it or because we are 
unable to prevent it. There has never yet 
been a bitter and widespread reaction 
against existing conditions which has not 
left its impress on the times. Therefore we 
may not anticipate that the tidal wave of 
vocationalism will recede without having 
made some noticeable changes in the educa- 
tional landscape. 

It may be of some comfort, however, to 
recognize that there are hints that the re- 
cession has already begun. There is a great 
awakening of religious consciousness among 
the people of our own country and else- 
where. It had begun before the war. It 
is rapidly deepening in intensity. As ma- 
terialism affected education, so will a re- 
vival of religion affect it. We may even 
see the debt of religion to humanism re- 
paid through the reviving of the languish- 
ing humanities by religion, a small-scale 
Reformation resulting in a small-scale 
Renaissance. 

Again, the experience of France offers 
hope to those who have the power to re- 
live the past in terms of the present. Just 
as France was unable to substitute the wor- 
ship of God, so has France been unable to 
eliminate the classics from her curricu- 
lum, though all her educational forces were 
mobilized to this end and all but the bread- 
and-butter subjects stricken from the 
courses of study. With what result? The 
business men of France begged for a re- 
turn to the good old days when education 
was not immediately so efficient but ulti- 
mately more so. 

In our own country, too, the same proc- 
ess is taking place. It started, we are told, 
in the following way: During the past 
few decades mechanical inventions without 
number entirely changed the productive 
power of labor. - Business organizations 
increased both in size and in number until 
the imagination falters in contemplating 
the spectacle. Competition for markets be- 
came international in its scope. Such stu- 
pendous changes produced a correspond- 
ingly great demand for men trained to 
business and the trades, bookkeepers, sten- 
ographers, mechanics, architects, and engi- 
neers. A loud cry for recruits went up and 
an entirely new type of school answered 
the call. Business colleges, technical 
schools, industrial schools, manual train- 
ing schools, trade schools, and even agri- 
cultural schools sprang up as if by the po- 
tency of some Jason who had sown the 
ground with dragon’s teeth. Their pur- 
pose was to provide their graduates with 
bread. This they did, forgetting that “it 








is written, that man shall not live by bread 
alone.” 

We are finding this out in remarkably 
short order. A note of warning was 
sounded at the National Convention of 
Superintendents in Cincinnati. Commis- 
sioner Claxton of Washington, who comes 
as near being the national superintendent 
of education as Congress will at present 
allow, asserted that there is developing a 
nation-wide distrust of the strictly bread- 
winning type of education; that business 
men from one end of the country to the 
other are beginning to prefer men of the 
old line education to the more highly spe- 
cialized graduates of bread-and-butter in- 
stitutions. The man of general education 
is found to possess greater possibilities for 
development than his more narrowly edu- 
cated competitor. The man who has spe- 
cialized at the expense of a general educa- 
tion may know more about the details of 
business at the start, but he lacks the wide 
outlook, the extended survey, the exalted 
vision which are necessary to success. He 
is caged in by his own limited horizon, and 
like a horse in a treadmill he goes toiling 
on, day after day, without making any 
progress. The very business men who 
used to decry the old type of education be- 
cause it lacked the element of practicality 
are now learning that the latest type of 
education is lacking in the element of 
Spirituality. They have been going through 
the experience of having to clean house. 
The courts of our country have pronounced 
their business ethics too materialistic. 
Consequently there has been a general 
movement toward the introduction of 
spirituality into business. This will in 
turn require a regeneration and a reforma- 
tion of our educational policies. Bread 
alone is not sufficient. 

At the same meeting, Professor Taft, 
our former President, is reported to have 
warned his hearers against specializing in 
one’s education before the fundamentals 
underlying all true education have been 
acquired. Supt. Maxwell of New York 
City said that the test of the efficiency of a 
school is not the number of operations a 
graduate can perform in a given time, but 
rather the attitude toward the community 
and toward society as a whole shown by 
the graduate after he has reached maturity. 
In other words, not immediate efficiency 
but ultimate efficiency is the true test of 
education. 

A well-rounded education should con- 
tain both the humanities and the utilities, 
the Word of God and Bread. A compro- 
mise must then be made between the ex- 
treme Classicists and the extreme Voca- 
tionalists. The latter must admit that there 
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is something more in life than mere mate- 
rial welfare; the former must admit that in 
a democracy every man must work ard 
that he should have an cpportunity to take 
up that line to which he is best adapted. 
If a course in Agriculture induces the son 
of a farmer to attend the high school in- 
stead of returning to the farm as soon as 
he is graduated from the grammar school, 
then, in my judgment it has done him and 
the rest of humanity a service. If a course 
in Domestic Science can take a girl like 
one I have in mind in our Junior Class, a 
girl whose marks averaged 66.2 last year 
and whose greatest desire was to leave 
school, if, I say, it can take her, fill her 
with zeal, and send her through the first 
marking period with an average of 82 in 
six subjects, then it has done her and the 
rest of humanity a service. 

On the other hand, there is no funda- 
mental reason why intellectual life should 
be separated from manual labor. It should 
be possible for every man to have train- 
ing in the development of those inner re- 
sources which raise him above his physical 
environment into the realm of the spirit. 
The farmer can be a clod or he can be one 
who “finds tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything.” The mechanic, with 
but eight or nine hours’ work a day, often 
has more leisure for a deep intellectual life 
than has the professional man. That the 
saloon claims so much of the day-laborer’s 
time, as it often does, is due not so much 
to his natural depravity as to his lack of 
training in any higher form of activity. 
Perhaps he did not appreciate his educa- 
tion, perhaps it was not suited to him, per- 
haps he had none at all. Who, more than 
these, who, more than the men whose lives 
are a daily routine of monotony, need the 
inspiration of a mental life as broad and 
as deep as possible? 

But the more that education becomes the 
right and privilege of the many rather 
than the few, the more we must remember 
that interests and purposes will differ. The 
time was when a boy took the equivalent of 
our high school academic course only if he 
were going to college. The total number 
of academy or high school pupils in the 
country was then small. The wonderful 
increase in the number of high schools and 
in the number of pupils attending them 
means, for one thing, that the high school 
has been reaching down an attractive and 
helping hand to those who would other- 
wise have but a grammar-school educa- 
tion. It is holding pupils who would ordi- 
narily go to work as soon as the law allows. 
If then, we can serve the purposes of the 
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many by offering them something which 
vitally affects their material welfare, and 
at the same time, perhaps without their 
knowing it, gives them something which 
feeds their souls, are we not doing more 
good for humanity than to minister exclu- 
sively either to the body or to the soul? 

Now consider for a moment what has 
been done for the welfare of the human 
race in those countries where the principles 
of Democracy, the principles of equal and 
unsurpassed opportunities for everyone, 
have found expression either in the form 
of a limited, constitutional monarchy or in 
the form of a republic. Think of Davy, 
Watt, Stephenson, Newton, Nightingale, 
Pasteur, Welles, Fulton, Morse, Whitney, 
Hoe, Lincoln, Edison, Burbank, and a le- 
gion of others. Those same principles of 
Democracy require that education be the 
common heritage of all. One of the means 
to this end is the presence in our high 
schools of uplifting, inspirational courses 
which are nevertheless vocational. We 
cannot omit them if our high schools are 
to appear worth while to the many; but 
we must not allow these courses to crowd 
out the humanities if we would have any- 
thing but a nation of Peter Bells, of whom 
Wordsworth said: 


He travelled here, he travelled there ;— 
But not the value of a hair 
Was heart or head the better. 


He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell; 
They were his dwellings night and day ;— 
But nature ne’er could find the way 

Into the heart of Peter Bell. 


In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him as before; 

A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


To sum up, education contains two ele- 
ments, the higher and the lower, the poetic 
and the prosaic, that which leads to spiritual 
well-being and that which leads to physical 
well-being. It is neccessary that part of 
one’s education shall be preparation for 
one’s life work. The longer this special 
preparation can be postponed, within rea- 
son, the better chance one has for spiritual 
development. Few of us can escape work 
in this life; none of us can honorably do 
so in democracy. Our danger, then, is not 
that we shall lack acquaintance with work, 
but rather that we shall fail to rise above 
it; that we shall be what has been described 
as “Sons of Martha” rather than “Sons 
of Mary.” 

It is with all this in mind that the posi- 
tion of Greek and Latin should be deter- 
mined in any school. The mere facts that 
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one learns in a vocational course are not 
nearly so valuable as the learning to view 
one’s work as part of the world’s work, to 
see it in its relation to other work and 
other people, to make it, perhaps, the point 
of departure from which one may pene- 
trate by means of the humanities to the 
circumference of a broad horizon, which 
shall include all men and all times. 

The widest plan, the safest course has 
been outlined for us by Ovid, and we can 
hardly do better than follow the wisdom 
of the ages, “Medio tutissimus ibis.”— 
Education. 


ie 
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PARAGRAPHS IN VARIETY. 


WO million idle boys! Is the Child Labor 
question handled wisely? Not a few 
good people are coming to think that some 
of our legislation here is creating in the 
minds of children a prejudice against 
work, and so increasing the already large 
number of careless idlers and insolent 
loafers, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go”—and that way is surely in the 
line of honest industry, says the Youth’s 
Companion in a recent issue: 

“Many of those who were and are op- 
posed to compulsory military service would 
most heartily approve conscription and the 
draft if it could be applied to idle boys and 
made the means of keeping them at work. 
A committee that has been investigating 
the matter reported to Government au- 
thorities that there are now 2,000,000 ha- 
bitually idle boys in the country between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen. Any 
one who has noticed the vacant-eyed, loose- 
lipped, slouchy, cigarette-smoking young 
loafers who hang around the city street 
corners will easily believe the report.” 





I had a vision once, wherein I saw, 

Plain as the words on any printed page. 

“To live, to love, to labor, and to lose!” 

While pondering on the thought for many 
weary days, 

I wondered that a God so good could coun- 
tenance such waste. 

When high above the tumult of the world, 

And din of many wars throughout the land, 

A voice spake to me, and I, listening, heard: 

“Lose life? It is God’s gift. 

Lose love? It is His Gift of gifts. 

—s labor? No fruit of labor ever has been 
ost. 

And now I know: To live, to love, to labor— 

All is gain. 


The Educational News Bulletin reports 
as follows: Swissvale has completed plans 
for a new high school building. Contracts 
have been awarded by the Ambridge 
Board of Education for a new school 
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building costing approximately $50,000. 
Rochester has completed the construction 
of a high school building at a cost of 
$125,000. The Tyrone Board of Educa- 
tion has broken ground for the construc- 
tion of an additional school building. 
Sewickley proposes to build one story 
school buildings to care for the increased 
school population next year. The Athens 
Board of Educaticn is building a large ad- 
dition to the high school. Williamsport is 
erecting a new one story and auditorium 
grade school building. Lower Merion Town- 
ship contemplates the erection of a large 
school building of the one-story type. But- 
ler Township, Butler County, has had plans 
drawn for a twelve room school building. 
Hazel Township, Luzerne County, has 
erected two two-room school buildings; 
added two rooms and made alterations to 
the Green View School Building. The 
Dunmore Board of Education is planning 
to increase the capacity of the high school 
building and enlarge the auditorium and 
gymnasium at a cost of about $80,000. 
West Fairview has launched a campaign 
for an additional school building. The 
Dormont Board of Education has selected 
an architect to formulate plans for an audi- 
torium and gymnasium. Avalon has pur- 
chased a site for an additional school build- 
Pittsburgh is occupying the new 
South Hills High School, of which H. E. 
Winner has been appointed principal. The 
increased cost of materials is delaying the 
building of the Union High School at 
Turtle Creek, and the Westinghouse High 
School in Pittsburgh. The increasing 
number of women students at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is given as the reason 
for the planning of new buildings for 
women; about $500,000 is available for the 
purpose. 





Knowledge of Latin is being used to lend 
interest to daily reading and greater under- 
standing to other subjects in an interesting 
way by the students in the University of 
Wisconsin high school at Madison. Stu- 
dents in the Latin classes try to find each 
day in their reading of newspapers and 
magazines and in their other classes five 
words which they would not understand or 
which would be less interesting if they did 
not know Latin. Examples of the words 
which the students collect are: “ candi- 
date,” which is derived from “ candidus” 
(white) because Roman candidates wore 
white when they were out after votes to 
signify the purity of their political inten- 
tions; “cuticura,” from the Lati: word 
“cutis” (skin) and “cura” (cre); 
“millennium,” from “mille” (thousand) 
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and “annus” (year); “decemvirate,” 
from “decem” (ten) and “vir” (men), 
ete. 


In the Year Book of the public schools 
of Lackawanna county, Supt. J. C. Taylor 
presents detailed reports of local conditions 
by each district principal. Consolidation of 
rural schools has begun. The establish- 
ment of rural high schools is the next step. 
Superintendent Taylor in his report advo- 
cates the payment of a bonus by the State 
to the districts having a percentage of at- 
tendance above the specified mark. This 
would bring community pressure to bear 
upon regular attendance. 








William Elder, teacher of the Maple 
Shade School, Cool Spring township, 
Mercer county, through well directed com- 
munity co-operation, purchased last term 
an eight-volume Encyclopedia set, a 
World’s Atlas, a History of the Civil War, 
ten library books, hanging lamp, carom 
board, checker board, picnic plates, base 
balls, bat, croquet set, and with outside help 
the district gave $51.50 premiums in a 
stock-feeding contest. Under Mr. Elder’s 
leadership, a township spelling contest was 
originated, a portable stage was built, and 
many improvements were made both in 
the school house and to the school grounds. 


Monroe county, according to the Monroe 
Record, through the agency of the Histor- 
ical and Geographical Society, with County 
Superintendent Frank Koehler at its head, 
is planning not only to study the local his- 
tory and geography but also to collect the 
numerous relics of the county and preserve 
them in a building suitable as a museum 
and meeting-place. 





Mr. Joseph M. Jameson, secretary of the 
Philadelphia School Mobilization Commit- 
tee, says, “If our experience in this coun- 
try tallies with that of European warring 
countries at the opening of the present 
war, there will be an increase of from 30 
to 40 per cent. in juvenile delinquency due 
to absence of parental restriction, caused 
by the enlistment of the father, the neces- 
sity of work on the part of the mother and 
general excitement incident to war con- 
ditions.” And he adds, “It is believed 
there can be no better safeguard against 
repetition in this country of conditions in 
those unfortunate European countries 


than to keep the children of our schools, 
to as great an extent as possible, under 
educational supervision established during 
the vacation period, when thousands of 
youngsters are turned loose on the streets.” 
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A call is being made for teachers who will 
be available for many different classes of 
service. 


“Our hours,” said a nature student, “are 
nothing to the birds. Why, some birds 
work in the summer sixteen hours a day. 
Indefatigably they clear the crops of in- 
sects. The thrush gets up at half-past two 
every summer morning. He falls to work 
at once, and he never stops until half-past 
nine at night. A clean nineteen hours. 
During that time he feeds his voracious 
young 206 times. The blackbird starts to 
work at the same hour as the thrush, but 
he lays off earlier. His whistle blows at 
half-past seven, and during his seventeen- 
hour day he set about one hundred meals 
before his kiddies. The titmouse is up and 
about at three in the morning, and his stop- 
ping time is nine at night. A fast worker, 
the titmouse is said to feed his young a 
hundred and nine meals—meals of cater- 
pillar mainly—in the long, hard, hot day.” 
—Stop long enough now and then to re- 
gard the birds with wonder and interest, 
and to learn something about them that is 
worth knowing by yourself and others. 





Patriotic service is the keynote of all ac- 
tivities at the Pennsylvania State College 
these days. Students, alumni and faculty 
members are throwing the full force of 
their mental and physical powers into the 
conflict with Germany. More than 700 
undergraduates have left college to serve 
the country in various ways, and many of 
the remaining 1800 are preparing for en- 
listment in one branch of the service or an- 
other. While military service has been 
leading the way, agriculture, chemistry, 
ambulance work and training for the Quar- 
termaster’s corps have attracted hundreds 
of State College men who want to follow 
the flag. Probably no college in the coun- 
try surpasses Penn State in its wide range 
of patriotic endeavor and actual service. 





Senator Knox did a handsome thing in 
deeding to the State fifty acres of his fine 
estate at Valley Forge, to become a part of 
Valley Forge Park. It is a very desirable 
addition and will help to round out the 
park and increase both its area and sym- 
metry. There is still more ground on 
which were the outpost of the winter camp 
in 1777-78, and the State is asked to pro- 
vide for the purchase of 500 more acres 
and the Legislature should make the appro- 
priation. The Valley Forge Park is a 
Mecca of patriotism. It attracts patriots 
and it creates them. It makes thousands 
familiar with that feature of Revolution- 
ary history, which all should know and of 
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which until the Valley Forge Park was 
created, many were content to remain 
ignorant. 


William Dean Howells tells in “A Boy’s 
Town,” how his father would not allow 
them to play where it would aggrieve any 
one on Sunday, for a prime article of his 
religion was to respect the religious feel- 
ings of others, even when he thought them 
wrong. Once when their grandfather re- 
ported to him that the boys had been throw- 
ing stones on Sunday at a dog lodged on 
some drife in the river, he rebuked them 
sternly, and ended the matter, as he often 
did, by saying, “ Boys, consider yourselves 
soundly thrashed.” 





“Which in your opinion is better, to 
elect school directors and members of the 
borough council at large or by wards? 
Give reasons in full for your conclusions.” 
“Do our agricultural sections produce suf- 
ficient food for the people of the whole 
county? If not, how is the deficiency made 
up?” “Do our people consume all the 
mineral and manufactured products of the 
county? If not, what is done with the sur- 
plus?” are some of the pertinent and in- 
teresting questions contained in a manual 
of Suggestive Questions in Community 
Civics which has been prepared for the 
pupils of the continuation schools of Oly- 
phant by Supt. M. W. Cummings. 


“A teacher’s efforts have been wasted if 
fourth-grade pupils come to the end of the 
school year unable to perform quickly and 
accurately the processes involved in long 
division. If pupils are normal such a con- 
dition reflects upon the teaching ability of 
the teacher who had them in charge,” is 
one of the many terse statements of County 
Superintendent C. W. Lillibridge of Mc- 
Kean county in his annual circular to the 
teachers of that county. 


Forty-eight school districts of the State 
have night schools, according to a report 
compiled for the State Board of Education 
by Dr. J. George Becht, the executive sec- 
retary. These districts have 125 schools, 
with a total of 21,164 persons, of whom 
8,265 are women and girls. Philadelphia 
has the largest number, its record being 31, 
with a total attendance of 7,806, 4,864 being 
males and 2,912 females. Scranton comes 
next with nine schools and 2,480 attend- 
ance; Erie, with seven, and Reading with 
five. Among other districts having night 
schools are Allentown four, Altoona one, 
Bradford one, Chambersburg three, Ches- 
ter one, Corry two, Easton two, Harris- 
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burg three, Juniata one, Johnstown one, 
Lancaster one, MeKeesport two, Lebanon 
one, Norristown three; Mount Carmel one, 
Shamokin and Shenandoah one each, 
Wilkes-Barre four, Wiliamsport two, 
Throop and Warren four each. 


On January 22, Superintendent Nathan 
P. Kinsley, of the Franklin public schools, 
died, after a successful service of almost 
forty years at the head of these schools. 
He was a graduate of Allegheny College, 
had an honorable Civil War record, was 
Commander for the Department of Penn- 
sylvania, G. A. R., and also a member of 
the Meade Memorial Commission. Mr. 
Charles E. Carter, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, has been elected to the vacancy occa- 
sioned by his death. 


The Minister of Education across the 
border in Canada, in a circular to Inspectors 
and Teachers upon increased food produc- 
tion, says: In order to assist in meeting the 
shortage of foodstuffs, due to war condi- 
tions and the unfavorable season of 1916, 
those teachers who are now giving instruc- 
tion in agriculture and horticulture in the 
Provincial schools should arrange as far 
as practicable to grow plants of food value 
in school gardens and to reduce corre- 
spondingly the space hitherto devoted to 
flowers and decorative shrubs. With the 
same object in view, the home garden -proj- 
ects should be enlarged and modified and 
extensive use made of vacant lots and other 
unoccupied areas. In this way advantage 
might be taken of the potential labor of 
boys and girls from eight to fifteen or six- 
teen, much of which in the ordinary course 
of events is not utilized. Inspectors might 
also take advantage of present conditions 
to enlarge the scope of agricultural edu- 
cation in Ontario and to demonstrate more 
fully the important bearing which agricul- 
ture has upon the welfare of the people, by 
using their influence to induce School 
Boards which have not yet established 
classes in agriculture to undertake this 
work and to utilize the school garden or 
home garden as recommended above. If, 
indeed, the urban municipalities in Ontario 
having a population of from 1,000 to 9,000 
would double the present production of 
their gardens and poultry yards, and use, 
as recommended above, the vacant lots and 
other unoccupied areas, it would increase 
the food products of Ontario by $10,000,- 
000 at a very conservative calculation. 
Boys and girls cannot be expected to fight, 
but by assisting in increasing the supply of 
foodstuffs, they also can be of service. 
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Madison county, Indiana, is being filled with 
individual hog houses, and model wooden 
poultry houses, through the inauguration 
of a new practical idea in manual training, 
worked out for the farm boy at the Manual 
Training High School of Anderson, the 
county seat. N. F. Fultz, head of the work, 
started his successful experiment when he 
realized that special work was required to 
make the appeal for the farm student. He 
noticed that many farmers were busy mak- 
ing different types of hog and poultry 
houses, brooder houses, chicken coops and 
the like, and realized that the making of 
these houses was the field for the farmer- 
boy student in manual training. The work 
has been going on for a year, and after the 
year’s experiment, Mr. Fultz declares that 
it has proved a thorough success. The 
boys make their plans to scale in the me- 
chanical drawing room, and the Dill of 
materials is made out also as part of the 
work which he must do on the coop. Small 
barns, farm gates and the like are built, 
and the plan has worked so successfully for 
the single year that it is to be elaborated 
through the entire four-year course, includ- 
ing the foundry with work on farm ma- 
chinery, where the boys are taught how to 
make parts for repairing machinery. Prac- 
tical blacksmithing is part of the course. 
Two brothers made individual hog houses 
and reduced the cost by using native lum- 
ber for the framework, floor and runners. 
Poultry houses are being built all over the 
county by farmers who have borrowed 
blue prints and bills of material from the 
boys in the school. 





Wuat richer return in zest of life can 
reward any study than that of the develop- 
ment of the sciences through the history of 
the race? Such a review as Professor 
Libby of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology has written in “An Introduction to 
the History of Science,” recently published 
by Houghton, Mifflin Company, may give 
the young student a glowing enthusiasm for 
a subject not only deeply significant to the 
present day, but holding we know not what 
marvels yet to be revealed to the earnest 
seeker. From the valley of the Nile, 
through Greece, Rome, the Medizval 
period, to the present day, he traces the 
sciences “rising from daily needs and occu- 
pations of men of all grades of intelligence 
and of all social ranks co-operating in the 
cause of human progress.” The lives of 
the great scientists are fittingly reviewed. 





Reading matter for the literacy test for 
aliens under the new immigration law will 
be taken from the Bible, the Department of 
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Labor has announced. Passages will be 
selected in more than a hundred languages 
and dialects. : “This is not because the 
Bible is considered a sacred book by many 
people,” said the Department’s announce- 
ment, “but because it is now the only book 
in virtually every tongue. Translations of 
the Bible were made by eminent scholars, 
and, what is more to the point, the trans- 
lating was done by men whose purpose it 
was to put the Bible in such simple and 
idiomatic expressions in the various for- 
eign languages as would make it possible 
for the common people of foreign coun- 
tries to grasp the meaning readily and 
thoroughly.” 


Among the addresses given at the four- 
teenth annual session of the Elk county 
Directors’ Association held at Ridgway 
were included such significant titles as 
Beautifying School Grounds, A School for 
Citizenship, A Community Problem, and 
Ideals in Rural Life. The vitalization idea 
is spreading rapidly. 


It has been said that Kansas is always 
engaged in doing something queer. In- 
surgency and belligerency are her mottoes 
of progress. Although once called “ Bleed- 
ing Kansas,” her warfare during the past 
generation has been almost entirely of the 
bloodless sort. Prohibition, the farmers’ 
alliance movement, populism, joint smash- 
ing, a “blue sky” law, a direct primary 
law which puts the big bosses out of busi- 
ness and well-night destroyed all party lines 
—Kansas fought out these big issues while 
others looked on often with jest and deris- 
ion. Now, says Wm. A. McKeever, the 
cigarette is becoming the “ burning issue,” 
and these twelve state organizations are out 
to do it violence: 1. The State Executive 
Department; 2. The State Federation of 
Clubs; 3. The State W. C. T. U.; 4. The 
State Teachers’ Association; 5. The State 
Sunday School Association; 6. The State 
Organization of School Boards; 7. The 
State Superintendent’s Office; 8. The State 
Board of Health; 9. The State Y. M. C. 
A.; 10. The State Temperance Union; II. 
The State Educational Institutions; 12. The 
State Child Welfare Department. 


Ground has been broken for the founda- 
tions of a new $75,000 school building on 
Charles Street in West Coatesville. This 


building will be of full fire proof construc- 
tion, will consist of three stories and a 
basement, and will contain twelve school 
rooms in addition to play rooms, lavatories 
and toilets. When complete it will be thor- 
oughly modern and up-to-date in every 
particular. 
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N the ‘‘Crown of Wild Olive” John Ruskin 
includes three notable addresses on 
Work, Traffic and War. Who will solve the 
problem of Evil in the world of men? Sin is 
here, wrong-doing of every sort, with excess 
and outrage beyond measure and degree. But 
the forces of good are stronger than those of 
evil, and it is in this heroic strife that the 
world grows better worth living in and a 
better place to diein at theend. Astronomers 
tell us there are a hundred million stars, each 
of these a sun like our own—and ’round 
these central suns planets by millions like 
our own no doubt revolve. Are they in- 
habited by human beings like ourselves, with 
evil and good always at war among them, 
with death everywhere, and everywhere the 
dream of the Beatitudes? Is there a Power 
above all other powers? And is all this a 
part of his plan of infallible wisdom and 
goodness? Is War one of his effective agencies 
to bring in at last the millennium of Peace in 
a million other worlds as well as in our own? 
Not long since a paragraph in a personal 
letter from Dr. George F. Mull sent us back 
to an old book. He says: 

“T have just got done reading again—I 
never tire of it, and have read it often— 
Ruskin’s splendid address on War—a lecture 
to the boys (and their mothers) of the Royal 
Military School of Woolwich, England, about 
fifty years ago. Of course you know it; but 
you may not be thinking of it. It is a great 
thought awakener and: thought clarifier on a 
very perplexing subject, now uppermost and 
centremost in our minds. I have had the 
foundations of my thinking re-buttressed and 
the pabulum of the daily papers sweetened 
and seasoned by the everlasting truth of the 
whole matter. It is a masterpiece—and for 
more than the glory it reflects upon knightly 
valor, although that is quite enough, and 
indeed the very crown of the great achieve- 
ment. I almost envy the young fellows who 
are privileged to come under the sway of 
the refining processes of the emotional and 
moral forces that are making these days so 
solemnly memorable.” 

We have read the address four or five times 
within the past few days. It occupies more 
space in The Journal than we can well afford. 
But it is all or nothing—and many a reader 





will be glad to have it all. Many a reader 
also who sees it here for the first time will 
never forget it. 


_ 





Supt. C. S. Knapp, of Warren county, 
reports that through the management of the 
Warren County Agricultural Association, a 
special effort is being made to bring together 
and entertain all the school children, teachers 
and parents on Wednesday, August 22d, 
which has been set aside as School Children’s 
Day at the Warren Fair. An instructive and 
entertaining program has been arranged for 
the occasion. Cash prizes amounting to $30 
will be awarded to the winners in the spelling 
contest. The children will be admitted to 
the Fair free of charge. 


The Secretaries of School Boards in the 
twenty-five hundred school districts of Penn- 
sylvania are elected in July at the annual 
reorganization. From many counties these 
changes in the districts have all been reported 
to the Department of Public Instruction, but 
others are delinquent. We cannot send The 
Journal to the School District until the new 
organization has been properly reported. 
Please notify this office promptly also as to 
any changes in the membership in all cases 
where the members of the Board subscribe 
for The School Journal. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark 
University; Dr. David Snedden, formerly 
Commissioner of Education of Massachusetts 
and now of Columbia University; Jesse B. 
Sears of Leland Stanford Junior University; 
Dr. J. L. Merriam, of the University of 
Missouri; Dr. I. M. Rubinow, Secretary of 
the Social Insurance Committee of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; Dr. S. I. Kornhauser, 
of Northwestern University, are scheduled as 
special lecturers in the University of Pitts- 
burgh Summer School now in session. 


All through mechanics runs the necessity 
of safeguarding against the surplus of force 
which must be generated to accomplish the 
work which the machine is set to do. The 
safety valve for steam power and the fuse for 
electric circuits are mechanical essentials. 
Sanity, national’ as well as individual, de- 


‘mands balance. It demands men and women 


who unite with special practical efficiency in 
producing an equal skill and wisdom in using 
products. The most vitally important ques- 
tion of our immediate future is not what 
wealth and leisure can we achieve as an aver- 
age for our people, but what shall we do with 
the wealth and leisure which as an average 
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wedosecure. Itis assumed in our educational 
thought that with more money and leisure will 
come more contentment and stability. These 
will only come to a people prepared to secure 
and understand them. Unless our schools 
give their pupils this preparation we shall 
some day need a revolution to show us the 
eternal fitness of things. 


“Everyday English Composition,” by Em- 
ma Miller Bolenius, announcement of which 
appeared in our last issue, is an excellent 
book. It is full of practical suggestion for 
teacher and pupil; variety everywhere in 
make up of departments, topics, pages; useful 
illustrations that occupy but little space; 
spelling, punctuation, use of capitals, parts of 
speech, parsing, analysis, pronunciation, every- 
day errors; unusual headings, novel and strik- 
ing subjects to challenge attention; and a 
complete index closing an admirable book of 
340 pages, that will be widely known and 
highly approved. 


The school officials and teachers of Pitcairn, 
Allegheny county, under the leadership of 
Principal C. G. Pierce, made a vigorous 
crusade during the past year against the use 
of tobacco and cigarettes among the boys. 
Out of one hundred eighty-three boys tested 
in October, only three were found who had 
never tried to smoke. The directors decided 
to award a diploma of honor to each boy 
who should abstain from the use of cigarettes 
and tobacco during the year. At the close 
of the school term, at a largely attended 
public meeting, Supt. Robert C. Shaw, of 
Westmoreland county schools, presented the 
diploma of honor to two hundred and twenty- 
five boys from the fourth grade through the 
high school, who were entitled to the award. 


County Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Alle- 
gheny, has sent to each teacher of the county 
rules for forming school and home drying 
clubs, together with suggestions for the suc- 
cessful drying and preparation for use of 
corn, beans, pumpkins, apples, peaches and 
berries. The rules provide that any pupil 
of ten or more years of age may enroll; that 
the drying of fruits and vegetables may be by 
sun drying, oven drying, or by an evaporator; 
that the prizes for the contestants exhibiting 
one pound each of corn, beans, apples and 
peaches shall be on the basis of 100 points:— 
50 points for the exhibit, 25 points for the 
quantity dried, and 25 points for the essay. 


The following Associated Press dispatch has 
a deeper significance than appears upon the 
surface: “Owen Cattell of Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York City, and Charles Francis 
Phillips, who were convicted recently of con- 
spiracy to obstruct the operation of the mili- 
tary laws of the United States, were arraigned 
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for sentence before Judge Julius M. Mayer in 
the federal district court today. Both were 
fined $500, and Phillips was sentenced to 
serve six days and Cattell one day in the 
Tombs. The sentence deprives Cattell and 
Phillips, who are among the leaders of the 
so-called Collegiate Anti-Militarism league, of 
their citizenship.” It is a serious matter for 
two such young men to carry a jail record 
through life, and to be deprived of citizenship 
for life. One great good to come out of this 
World War into which we have entered, is 
that men, young and old, will learn that there 
are limits beyond which they cannot afford 
to go in their individualistic conceit. 


jie 





MINIMUM SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. } 
Harrisburg, August I, 1917. 

DEAR Sir:—Please draw the attention of 
your School Directors to the fact that the 
Governor has affixed his approval to House 
Bill 375 (Act 425 in the Pamphlet Laws) 
which amends Section 1210 of the School 
Code to read as follows: 

“The minimum salary of every teacher in 
the public schools of this Commonwealth 
shall be as follows: Those teachers holding 
a provisional certificate forty-five dollars 
$45.00) per school month, those teachers 
holding professional certificates or normal 
school certificates fifty-five dollars ($55.00) 
per school month and those teachers holding 
permanent certificates or final normal school 
diplomas sixty dollars ($60.00) per school 
month.” 

This law goes into effect at once. There 
should be a prompt compliance with this 
legislation because Section 1213 of the School 
Code requires that “‘ the increase in all salaries 
made necessary by the minimum salaries 
herein fixed, over the salaries paid in each 
district of the Commonwealth in the school 
year beginning on the first Monday of June, 
1906, shall be paid out of the State appro- 
priation for public schools.” 

Since the taxes for the current school year 
have been levied, it may be necessary for 
some school boards to make temporary loans 
in order to make prompt payment of these 
increased salaries. 

By way of explanation it may be stated 
that the State school appropriations are 
paid at the close of the year for which they 
are made. Hence, the appropriation for the 
school year 1916-1917 will be paid during the 
current school year, whilst the increases for 
the year 1917-1918, required by the new 
law, will be refunded to the school districts 
during the school year beginning July, 1918. 
During a period of increase in the cost of 
living and of a general advance of the wages 
in all other occupations our faithful teachers 
richly deserve the increase of salary fixed 
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by the last legislature and approved by the : the afternoon session was held in the Old 


Governor. 

New blanks for reporting the claims under 
the new minimum salary law will be prepared 
and distributed. Superintendents and direc- 
tors are requested not to use the old blanks 
now in their possession. 

Very respectfully, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


_— 
~~ 


WAR TIME CONFERENCE. 





HE Conference of Superintendents and 

Principals called by State Supt. Schaeffer 
to meet July 11th to 13th at State College, 
brought together a large number of repre- 
sentative educators. It was desired that 
there might be opportunity for informal 
discussion, with free expression of opinion on 
subjects presented, and without extended or 
formal report of proceedings. 

The meeting was called to order in the 
foyer of the auditorium at 10:30 a. m. by 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The members of the 
conference had previously attended the morn- 
ing exercises in the auditorium assembly 
room, where they met the 800 teachers at- 
tending the Summer Session of the college, 
as well as students attending the State 
Library School, the Vocational School, the 
Country Church Conference, and the classes 
in United States Ordinance work, under 
control of the Government. Brief addresses 
were made by Dr. Schaeffer, Principal Ezra 
Lehman, Supt. Robert C. Shaw and Supt. 
S. E. Weber. 

The Chairman named Supt. C. F. Hoban, 
of Dunmore, as secretary, to whom we are 
indebted for this report and for list of mem- 
bers in attendance, and the following as a 
committee on resolutions: Principal Ezra 
Lehman, Shippensburg; and Supts. S. E. 
Weber, Scranton; M, S. Bentz, Cambria; 
John S. Carroll, Fayette, and S. E. Downes, 
Ardmore. This committee was instructed to 
make their report at the afternoon session. 

Discussion followed on these topics: The 
time of opening schools and limit of time; 
shortage of teachers and how to meet it; the 
effect of changed conditions on compulsory 
attendance. Dean Sackett, of the State 
College School of Engineering, was intro- 
duced and spoke of the present official opinion 
at Washington, that all educational work 
should continue in order to train for the 
technical needs of the war and to avoid 
making the mistake of other nations in cutting 
off the supply of competent experts. Ad- 
journment was made at 12:15 for luncheon 
at McAllister Hall. 

Owing to the large number in attendance, 





Chapel. Discussion ensued on the following 
topics: Pupil employment on farm and in 
industries; the changed industrial and social 
conditions as suggesting any vital changes in 
the curriculum and the work of the schools; 
and the steadying effect of a well-ordered 
school system on conditions in wartime. 

A motion prevailed that the conference 
pledge itself to have the public schools of the 
state give intensive instruction in thrift and 
economy and urge pupils to practice these 
virtues. It was also voted to add intensive 
courses in School Gardening, Plant Propaga- 
tion and Practical Botany, and to introduce 
effective courses in Physical Education. A 
committee to consider instruction in Physical 
Education and to prepare a bulletin on this 
subject for the public schools was named as 
follows: Supt. C. F. Hoban, Dunmore; 
Dr. J. G. Becht, State Board of Education; 
and Supt. R. T. Adams, Warren. 

The Committee on Resolutions made the 
following report which was unanimously 
approved: 

Resolved, (1) That we strongly recommend 

that all possible efforts be made to prevent the 
efficiency of the State and Nation from being 
impaired by absence of students from school 
and college when such absence is not abso- 
lutely necessary to the best interests of the 
country. 
‘ 2, That we recommend the continued en- 
forcement of our present excellent Child 
Labor and Attendance Laws in the interest 
of the children of our State; but that we 
recommend that the State Superintendent 
use his discretionary power to modify tem- 
porarily their enforcement if at any time the 
public welfare should demand such action. 

3. That the annual school term in each 
district be made as long as financial conditions 
and local needs will permit, and that the date 
of opening, where terms are ten, nine, or 
eight months in length be fixed during the 
first week of September, and in all other 
districts during the third week of September; 
and that the period of compulsory attendance 
be made as long as local conditions will permit. 

4. That a central bureau, preferably con- 
trolled by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, be authorized to act as a “clearing 
house”’ for the location of available teachers 
and that all superintendents of the State 
be urged to aid in this work. 

5. That the Government be urged to con- 
sider the advisability of exempting from the 
draft such trained instructors in departments 
of our vocational schools as cannot be re- 
placed by others not subject to such draft. 

6. That we urgently endorse all wise efforts 
to conserve the food supplies of our country 
and to prevent the continued use or abuse of 
such supplies in the manufacture of anything 
which may decrease our efficiency as a nation. 
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7. That local needs should in every case 
determine modifications of the course of study 
to meet war conditions. 

The reappointment of Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the ensuing four years, his 
seventh term in this high office, and the 
increase in the salaries of Superintendents 
and Teachers by recent legislative action, 
were heartily approved by the conference. 
Thanks were also tendered the Pennsylvania 
State College for entertainment and cordial 
welcome. 

Dr. Schaeffer followed with an expression 
of thanks and appreciation of the good-will 
everywhere manifested, and made a rousing 
appeal for a return of confidence in our edu- 
cational conditions and their maintenance at 
all hazards. He urged for our motto: “Re- 
cruit for the schools as well as for the army.” 

Final adjournment was then made in order 
that members of the conference might be 
taken on a trip of inspection over the college 
farms and experimental grounds. In view of 
the fact that this meeting had covered the 
educational problems now confronting us, 
the Country Superintendents’ Association 
agreed to consider this joint session as their 
session but to convene again at State College 
next summer. 

On Wednesday evening, the conference held 
a joint reception in the Armory with the 
Conference on County Churches now in 
Session at the College. On Thursday evening, 
the men of the two conferences held a joint 
meeting at the University (Faculty) Club at 
which brief addresses were made by Professor 
Fagan, of the club; Dean Sackett, of the sub- 
committee of National Defense Council; 
Director Hibshman, of the County Agri- 
cultural Agents’ Association and Dr. Sparks, 
President of the College. Readings were 
given by Dr. Dye, of the Department of 
English. 

On the same evening, the women of the 
two conferences were entertained at the 
Woman’s Building by Dean Sara C. Lovejoy. 

That the schoolmen of Pennsylvania are 
awake to the need of using every steadying 
influence in these disturbed times is evidenced 
by the fact that one hundred and forty of the 
one hundred and seventy-five invited to 
attend the conference were present. The 
number of invitations was limited because of 
the limited accommodations at State College 
and because of the number of conferences and 
schools then in session at that place. 

The following Superintendents, Principals 
and Directors responded to the roll call: 
R. T. Adams, Warren; J. N. Adee, Johns- 
town; R. B. Albert, Bloomsburg; Charles 
Albright, Hanover; E. E. Allshouse, Greens- 
burg; A. P. Akeley, Coudersport; Miss 
Louise Baggs, Bristol; E. M. Balsbaugh, 


Lebanon; J. F. Bailey, Pittsburgh; J. George 
Becht, Harrisburg; W. S. Bender, Dushore; 
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M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; James J. Bevan, 
Mauch Chunk; T. L. Brooks, Lewistown; 
Thomas A. Bock, West Chester; Edgar W. 
Burchfield, Honesdale; C. A. Campbell, 
Armagh; John S. Carroll, Dunbar; James F. 
Chapman, Indiana; W. G. Cleaver, Bethle- 
hem; Bernace Cook, Middleport; Cora Cook, 
Middleport; Francis R. Coyne, Old Forge; 
Gwylim Davies, Wilkes-Barre; T. S. Davis, 
Altoona; S. H. Dean, Mt. Carmel; L. H. 
Dennis, Harrisburg; W. M. Denison, Harris- 
burg; Charles W. Derr, Washingtonville; 
J. F. Derr, Tamaqua; H. O. Dietrich, Kane; 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown; Isaac Doughton; 
Phoenixville; F. E. Downes, Harrisburg; 
Carrol Downes, Narberth; S. E. Downes, 
Ardmore; W. G. Dugan, Parnassus; John H. 
Elliot, Mt. Pleasant; J. Elwood, Wherry; 
David O. Etters, State College; E. A. Evans, 
Mount Pleasant; William W. Evans, Blooms- 
burg; Wallace W. Fetzer, Milton; J. L. Fina- 
frock, Mercersburg; H. S. Fleck, Tyrone; 
J. B. Gabrio, Hazleton; L. J. Gilliland, 
Curwensville; U. L. Gordy, Chambersburg; 
Oden C. Gortner, Hanover; J. Kelso Green, 
Carlisle; A. S. Gruver, Bethlehem; D. A. 
Harman, Hazleton; C. M. Heilman, Kit- 
tanning; R. W. Heim, Harrisburg; W. S. 
Hertzog, California; L. H. Hinkle, Bedford; 
C. F. Hoban, Dunmore; Frank P. Hopper, 
Wilkes-Barre; Jos. Howerth, Shamokin; F. S. 
Jackson, Punxsutawney; Sarah Jones, Johns- 
town; L. M. Jones, Brookville; C. E. Kauff- 
man, McAlisterville; Hannah A. Kieffer, 
Millersburg; M. B. King, Harrisburg; L. A. 
King, Jenkintown (Phila.); C. D. Koch, 
Harrisburg; Frank Koehler, Stroudsburg; 
J. J. Koehler, Honesdale; William D. Landis, 
Northampton; R. E. Laramy, Easton; Ezra 
Lehman, Shippensburg; R.° G. Leslie, New 
Castle; Andrew Lester, New?Brighton; C. W. 
Lillibridge, Smethport; A. E. Lewis, Wilkes- 
Barre; Edward S. Ling, Glenside; Ortin Lowe, 
Pittsburgh; I. H. Mauser, Sunbury; C. F. 
Maxwell, Greensburg; Ira N. McCloskey, 
Lock Haven; H. E. McConnell, Mercer; C. M. 
McNaughton, Hazlehurst; Wm. F. Melchoir, 
Narberth; G. B. Milnor, Muncy; Albert 
Montgomery, German Twp.; H. C. Moyer, 
Lebanon; John E. Morgan, Tunkhannock; 

. A. Oday, Mahanoy City; Lawrence T. 
Orner, Shamokin; J. G. Pentz, Harrisburg; 
C. E. Plasterer, Emporium; Milford Pletcher, 
Howard; Henry Pease, Titusville; E. M. Rapp, 
Reading; J. H. Reber, Waynesboro; Amos P. 
Reese, Clarion; W. G. Rice, Carlisle; F. W. 
Robbins, Williamsport; Lawrence Ruble, 
McVeytown; W. W. Rupert, Pottstown; 
William C. Sampson, Columbia; Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Harrisburg; J. Y. Shambach, 
Berwick; F. E. Shambaugh, Lykens; Robert 
C. Shaw, Greensburg; R. A. Shields, Morris- 
dale; R. K. Smith, Dawson; L. E. Smith; 
Chambersburg; A. G. C. Smith, Media, 
John W. Snoke, Lebanon; T. E. Shields, New 
Bedford; W. D. Snyder, Philadelphia; William 
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W. Spigelmyer, Mifflinburg; J. L. Spiegel, 
Greensburg; F. C. Steltz, Braddock; L. P. 
Sterner, Bloomsburg; C. W. Stine, York; 
G. P. Stradling, Philadelphia; W. H. Swank, 
Media; G. L. Swank, Sunbury; D. S. Swaney, 
Pittsburgh; Landis Tanger, Homestead; Burt 
S. Taylor, Bradford; R. B. Teitrick, Harris- 
burg; Jonas E. Wagner, Bellefonte; S. C. 
Wallace, Greensburg; John C. Wagner, 
Carlisle; R. O. Welfling, Coudersport; S. E. 
Weber, Scranton; J. C. Weirick, Ashland; 
C. A. Weisgerber, Clearfield; M. B. Wine- 
land, Juniata; and D. A. Yingling, Clearfield. 


<i 


NEW SCHOOL’ BUILDINGS. 


Eppes the present vacation period con- 
struction is proceeding on more than a 
half million dollars worth of school buildings 
in Fayette county. In the lower part of the 
county, Luzerne township is arranging for a 
central school of ten rooms near Tower Hill, 
which will provide for four hundred children, 
at a cost, approximately, of $55,000. Red- 
stone township is putting $30,000 into the 
construction of a six-room brick building at 
Allison. A four-room brick building, costing 
$20,000, is being erected in South Browns- 
ville. East Millsboro is spending $5,000 for 
a two-room frame building. Uniontown is 
expending $85,000 for the Park School build- 
ing with its eleven rooms and auditorium, 
and $125,000 for the Central School which 
contains twelve class rooms, free public 
library room and boys’ reading room. Isa- 
bella will have a four-room brick building 
costing $19,000 and Dunbar is erecting a 
two-room brick structure. The Georges 
Township High School building, constructed 
of brick and containing nine rooms and 
auditorium, will be ready for occupancy this 
autumn. South Union township will have 
completed by autumn, in South Uniontown, 
the Areford School, containing eight rooms 
and auditorium, at a cost of $45,000. Mon- 
arch will have an eight-room building at a 
cost of $30,000, and Masontown is expending 
$35,000 on a four-room building to be com- 





pleted by the first of the year. In addition . 


to its large high school building, Connellsville 
is constructing, on the west side, the Crawford 
School, containing twelve rooms and audi- 
torium, at an approximate cost of $55,000. 
Croyle township directors, Cambria county, 
have approved plans for a four-room brick 
school house near South Fork. Brownlee, 
Washington county, is to have a new school 
building for the coming year. The Lawrence 
township, Clearfield county, board are erect- 
ing two buildings during the coming season. 
The Newport school district, Luzerne county, 
is putting up an eight-room school building 
at Alden. A new school building is going up 





at Centerville, Washington county. Foun- 
tain Hill, Lehigh county, is building a new 
eight-room school. The directors of Black 
township, Somerset county, are building at 
Blackfield. Reading is building an addition to 
the Madison Avenue School. A new high 
school is under way at Vandergrift, West- 
moreland county. Parsons, Luzerne county, 
has just completed the erection of a high 
school. Birdsboro has laid the corner stone 
of the McKinley School building, with 
appropriate ceremonies. “The Swan” in 
West Sadsbury township, Chester county, 
will have a new public school building this 
autumn. 

Glen White, Logan township, Blair county, 
is to have a new slate roof school building. 
Woodbury township, Blair county, will build 
a brick school at Royer. Lamar township, 
Clinton county, will have a new brick school 
at Salona. Carroll township, Washington 
county, is building two schools this year, one 
at Allen and another at Valley Inn. Cone- 
maugh township, Indiana county, is replacing 
the Robinson School, which was recently 
destroyed by fire. The school directors of 
West Bethlehem township, Washington coun- 
ty, have accepted plans for the erection of a 
six-room brick school building at West 
Zollarsville. The school directors of Lebanon 
expect to have the new high school building 
completed in time for occupancy at the 
opening of schools in the autumn. A new 
high school building is to be erected at 
Coraopolis, Allegheny county. An addition is 
being made to the Lawrence Park School 
building, Millcreek township, Erie county. 
The school directors of Upper Solebury town- 
ship, Bucks county, are preparing to build an 
addition to the school at Carversville. Plum- 
stead township, Bucks county, is planning to 
build a new school house at Prospect Corner. 

A new school building is to be erected at 
New Bedford, Pulaski township, Lawrence 
county. Vintondale, Cambria county, is 
calling for bids for a new school building. 
The work on the new school building at Lan- 
caster is progressing rapidly; the granite in 
the foundation, the yellow tapestry brick set 
in red mortar—all combine to make an 
attractive appearance. The School Board of 
Shade township, Somerset county, is inviting 
bids for the construction of a two-room school 
building at Reitz, from the State Standard 
Plan Type B, No. 1. McKees Rocks is 
adding four rooms to the Curtin school 
building. 

A new high school building is under way in 
Cooper township, Clearfield county. It will 
be centrally located on a plot of ground con- 
taining six acres. In Luzerne county, a four- 
room building was erected at Lattimer No. 2 
and also one at Beaver Brook. Both buildings 
are modern and well equipped for school 
purposes. A two-room building at Harleigh, 
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one at Ebervale, and a two-room addition to 
the building at Green View, are under way. 
The Boyertown school board has purchased a 
plot of ground two hundred thirty feet by 
three hundred fifty feet, at a cost of $4,140, 
on which to erect a modern high school 
building. 


—s 


AT VALLEY FORGE. 





A GIFT OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘6 "F°HIS is the first great republic that ever 

existed on the face of the earth. Now 
there are twenty-six republics in the world, 
and, in a very large sense, we made them— 
every one.” 

With these patriotic words for his theme, 
Hon. Champ Clark, speaker of the house of 
representatives, presented to the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania the United States 
Washington memorial arch. 

The Washington arch was erected under 
an act of congress, appropriating $100,000, 
with the provision that it was to be handed 
over by the United States to the state of 
Pennsylvania. The arch is a memorial to 
General Washington and the other officers, 
commemorating their trials and sufferings at 
Valley Forge. It was designed by Paul Cret, 
the distinguished French architect, now fight- 
ing for his country in France. He isa member 
of the school of architecture in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

bout 5000 persons attended the cere- 
monies. A delegation of ninety senators and 
representatives and government officials came 
from Washington for the dedication. Their 
train was met by a reception committee. 
The visitors were taken around Valley Forge 
park in motors. Senator Knox and Congress- 
men Moore and Vare headed the delegation of 
visitors. 

Speaker Clark’s emphasis on the preroga- 
tives of the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment were of special moment in view of the 
war and the legislation which it became 
necessary for congress to act upon. Some 
of his epigrams were: “This republic is the 
first really great republic that ever existed 
on the face of the earth.” “The essence of 
representative government is a place in the 
Commonwealth.” “The legislative body in 
every free country is the most important of 
the three branches, judicial, legislative and 
executive.” ‘When the American people 
make up their minds they want a thing, the 
congress will grant it as soon as they find out 
the people desire it.” 

In accepting the memorial for Pennsylvania 
Governor Brumbaugh said that the state 
should take it as a new pledge of national 
fealty. He reviewed the great sacrifices made 
by the Continental soldiers at Valley Forge, 
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and declared that the spirit born there was 
the spirit of the human race. “It is this 
spirit,’’ he asserted, “‘which is now with the 
allies, and it will lead on to ultimate victory.” 

The Governor reviewed the murder of 
Americans on the high seas, and declared the 
United States had given its answer, which * 
would be supported with the same spirit that 
made the Continental army immortal. A 
storm of applause swept over the ground 
hallowed by the sacrifice, and while there was 
a trace of tears in many eyes, grim deter- 
mination was pictured on the sea of upturned 
faces before the speaker, as though awakened 
memories had inspired all to do their utmost 
in the present crisis. 

A rededication of patriotism was every- 
where apparent in the surrounding country- 
side. Old Glory fluttered from windows and 
house tops and it looked as though the 
Schuylkill Valley itself had prepared to show 
its gratification at the oncoming of the hosts 
from Washington and the state in the pleas- 
ant morth June. 


os 
<i 


“BUT NO TEACHER.” 





MAN came back on a visit to the old 
homestead after years of absence. His 
brother still lived on the old farm. They 
were thoughtful, intelligent men, who had 
gone to college after some years under a wise 
teacher in home school in the country. One 
went back to the farm after graduation, the 
other became a leading man of character and 
influence in a western city. As they drove 
by the old school, the stranger spoke of it 
pleasantly. Said the other, ‘‘We haven’t had 
a teacher there for three years.” ‘What! 
there were always thirty or forty boys and 
girls in our day.” ‘Yes, and there are sixty 
of them now every day—but no teacher!” 
The salary was now the main thing, not the 
school. A shrewd and selfish young woman 
with little conscience, who dressed well, and 
had been through good schools, though 
neither a lover of learning nor in sympathy 
with children, was sure of her place with the 
local support of wealthy friends and relatives. 
She got her sixty dollars or more per month, 
and the sixty helpless pupils—their inevitable 
and irreparable loss. For three years they 
had been without a teacher. 

Mr. E. J. Barnett, editor of the Delta 
Herald and Times, who has been an active and 
conscientious school director in York county 
for many years, sends us the following article 
the truth and force of which will be every- 
where recognized. He says: 

“A bill passed by the last Legislature and 
signed by the Governor, increases the salaries 
of school teachers, the minimum being—for 
provisional certificates from $40 to $45 a 
month, professional from $45 to $55, and 
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permanent certificates from $50 to $60 a 
month. The good teacher deserves to be well 
paid. But it will be observed that this in- 
crease, and the largest salary, is paid accord- 
ing to certificate and not according to ability 
and efficiency. In the world today, two 
questions are asked: First, ‘What can you 
do?’ Second, ‘What do you know?’ 

“Now, it is a well-known fact that some 
teachers with the best certificates are the 
biggest failures, while others with an ordinary 
certificate do excellent work. This has been 
demonstrated many times in all parts of 
Pennsylvania. What one can DO, is some- 
times more important than what he knows. 

“Some teachers are worth their weight in 
gold. There are others not worth their 
weight in pig iron. It would be absurd to 
buy or sell gold, silver, copper, iron and other 
metals at the same price per pound. Quality 
counts faster than quantity. The golden 
teacher should be encouraged and rewarded. 
The poor teacher should either improve or be 
eliminated. 

“Some teachers are very, very good, while 
some other would-be teachers are very good 
for nothing. Between these two extremes lies 
the great body of the teaching fraternity. If 
some one will invent a system that will grade 
teachers according to their real merit, he will 
be a public benefactor. 

“One teacher may do more in six weeks 
than another with a higher grade certificate 
in six months. Sometimes it is the primary 
teacher, with very moderate learning, that 
really does the best work. Many of the pro- 
fessors in our colleges would be failures in the 
first-year primary. It is impossible for a 
teacher to do efficient work without some 
knowledge; but that knowledge is not the 
measure of his efficiency. It is comparatively 
easy to gauge a teacher’s knowledge of certain 
branches of learning, but this is by no means 
the measure of his ability to do. An old 
proverb runs, ‘He that does no more than 
another is no better than another.” If we 
had some infallible system of measuring the 
ability of a teacher to do, as well as estimating 
what he knows, it would be easier to mete 
out even justice to a body of teachers. 

“The present law, as well as that which it 
amends, puts a heavy responsibility on the 
County Superintendent. But superintend- 
ents are human, and subject to human limita- 
tions and weaknesses. It may take a little 
moral courage for the superintendent to refuse 
a professional or permanent certificate to the 
daughter of a school director, while he would 
not hesitate to refuse the same to a poor girl 
without influential friends. Merit, and merit 
alone should determine the relative standing 
of teachers. And the daughter of a scrub 
woman may be more meritorious than the 
daughter of the bank president. What can 
you Do? is most important.” 





PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


RETIREMENT SYSTEM FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE teachers and directors and others 
who have long been planning and work- 
ing and hoping for the adoption of a retire- 
ment system for employes of the public 
schools of Pennsylvania will read with interest 
this review of the recently enacted measure 
by Prof. Oliver P. Cornman, of Philadelphia, 
the untiring and efficient Secretary of the 
Joint Committee on Retirement Fund Legis- 
lation of the State Teachers’ League and the 
State Educational Association. 

The bill to establish a state-wide retire- 
ment system for teachers which was prepared 
under the direction of the Joint Committee 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 


‘Tompkins. It was there amended so as to 


include school employes other than teachers. 
This was regarded as right in principle, 
strengthening the support which the measure 
received, and it passed the Senate in this form 
by a vote of 45 to 5. 

The Hon. Wm. T. Ramsey acted as sponser 
for the bill in the House and conducted the 
campaign for it with consummate tact and 
ability. The bill as originally drafted pro- 
vided for an approximately equal division 
of the cost between the teachers and the state. 
In the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, the suggestion was made that the cost 
be divided equally between employes, state 
and local school districts, on the basis of 
approximately one-third each. The teachers’ 
representatives, however, stated that as they 
had originally planned to have the teachers 
share about one-half the cost they were 
ready to stand by this. The suggested 
amendment was accordingly changed so that 
the state’s share as at first proposed was 
divided between the state and the local 
school districts. By further amendment the 
date of operation of the retirement system was 
changed from July 1, 1918 to July 1, 1919. 
This postponement will give the retirement 
board additional time in which to establish 
the necessary system of records and accounts 
and to collate the actuarial data upon which 
the appropriation by the Legislature of 1919 
shall be based. With these amendments the 
measure passed the House by a vote of 174 
to 17, and was concurred in by the Senate by 
a vote of 45 to 1. The bill was duly signed 
by Governor Brumbaugh who was, of course, 
specially familiar with the subject and had 
intimate knowledge of the value of a retire- 
ment system through his experience with the 
local system maintained in Philadelphia while 
he was Superintendent of Schools of that city. 

The State Teachers’ League and the State 
Educational Association, the two great or- 
ganizations of teachers which comprise in 
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their membership nearly all of the 42,727 
teachers of Pennsylvania, endeavored through 
their Joint Committee, to keep the members 
of the Legislature fully informed; and the 
overwhelming majorities were accorded the 
bill after the members of the legislature had 
been given every opportunity to become 
acquainted with its nature and purpose. 

To this end the legislators were furnished 
with a pamphlet comprising a brief but clear 
analysis of the contents of the measure, a 
statement of fact and opinion in its support 
and a complete actuarial report giving in 
detail the technical data upon which the 
assurance of the soundness of the proposed 
system was based. 

The legislators were also furnished with 
literature giving the most recent results of 
exhaustive studies of this problem and 
authoritative reports upon the status of 
retirement systems, both in this country and 
abroad. In this literature there were endorse- 
ments of the system proposed for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The bill was endorsed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia, Harrisburg and 
other cities, by representatives of the Carnegie 
Foundation and of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of New York, and by other com- 
petent authorities. 

To furnish answers to some of the inquiries 
that are being made concerning the details of 
the system, the following brief summary of 
its essential features is given. The prefatory 
statement should be made that the measure 
is State-wide and provides that the official 
school-year in the school district where the 
employee is engaged shall be recognized as a 
full year in computing years of service. The 
interests of the schools of the rural districts, 
with a seven or eight months school year, 
therefore, are safeguarded as carefully as 
those of larger communities with a ten 
months year. 

Membership of the Retirement Association — 
The act establishes a retirement system for 
teachers and other employes of the public 
school system of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The system will include: 

1. All “present employes” who are not 
members of existing local retirement systems 
maintained wholly or in part from appro- 
priations of public moneys and who elect to 
become members of the State system prior to 
July 1, 1919. 

2. All “present employes’? who are mem- 
bers of local systems and who elect through a 
two-thirds of the membership of the local 
Association with the approval of the local 
School Board to merge the local association 
with the state system. 

3. All “new entrants” (i. e., those who 
enter the service after July 1st, 1919) who do 
not become members of local retirement asso- 
ciations. 

How the System will be Managed—The 
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management of the system is vested in a 
Retirement Board, which is assisted by the 
Boards of School Directors by whom the 
employes are paid. 

1. The retirement board is to be consti- 
tuted as follows: (a) The State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; (b) The State Treasurer; 
(c) One member appointed by the Governor; 
(d) Three members of the retirement associa- 
tion elected from among their number; (e) A 
seventh member not an employe of the public 
school nor an officer or employe of the State, 
to be elected by the other six. 

2. The chief duties of the Retirement 
Board will be: (a) To keep the system actu- 
arially sound; (b) To invest and manage the 
reserve and savings funds created by the act; 
(c) To grant retirement allowances as pro- 
vided by the act. 

3. The chief assistance rendered by the 
school directors will consist in: (a) Furnishing 
the retirement board with the information and 
records as required in the act, and (b) Making 
the deductions from salaries of employes 
certified by the retirement board. 

How the Cost will be Maintained—The 
funds of the system are to be established 
upon a reserve basis, the cost being divided 
between the employes, the State and the 
school districts as follows: 

1. Contributions by the Employes. (a) The 
employes who become members of the retire- 
ment association will be required to pay a 
definite percentage of their yearly salary. 
This percentage will be determined by their 
sex and age at the time they begin to make 
contributions. The rates will vary from 
slightly more than three per cent to nearly 
seven per cent. 

(b) The initial rate paid by the employe 
will continue unchanged until retirement 
unless it should be altered at the times of 
actuarial revaluation which are provided for 
in the act. 

(c) These rates of contribution will be com- 
puted by use of mortality tables, interest 
tables, and other actuarial data. The rate 
of annual contribution for each employe 
must be such that when 62 years of age is 
attained the reserve accumulated in the indi- 
vidual savings account will be sufficient to 
purchase approximately one-half the retire- 
ment allowance which is provided for the 
employe by the terms of the act. The cost 
of that allowance is determined by the average 
final salary upon which it is based and upon 
the length of time the annuity will be drawn 
as shown by the mortality table. 

(d) The accumulated contributions of em- 
ployes who have “prior service” at the time 
the act goes into effect must be sufficient to 
purchase one-half the super-annuation allow- 
ance due on account of future service, and 
the state and school districts will provide the 
total retiring allowance due to the prior 
service. 
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(e) Employes whose rates of contributions 
are over 5 per cent have the option of reduc- 
ing the rate to 5 per cent and receiving at re- 
tirement the proportionately smaller annui- 
ties that their savings will purchase. 

(f) Employes’ contributions are placed in a 
distinct and separate fund, called the annuity 
savings fund. Each employe’s contributions 
are placed in his or her individual account and 
may be withdrawn if the contributor leaves 
the service without purchasing a retirement 
allowance. 

2. Contributions by the State and the School 
Districts: (a) The state and the school 
districts will each pay one-quarter of the cost 
of the superannuation allowance which is 
dependent upon service rendered after the 
bill takes effect, and they will each pay one- 
half the cost of the superannuation allowance 
dependent upon service rendered prior to the 
establishment of the retirement system. 

(b) The state and school districts will each 
pay one-half the cost of that part of the 
disability allowance which the accumulated 
deductions of the disabled employe do not 
provide. 

(c) The contributions of the state and of the 
school districts will be made in the following 
way: Contributions for employes in service 
at the establishment of the fund will be pro- 
vided for by a series of payments amounting 
annually to about 5.6 per cent of the pay roll 
of those who contribute. This will distribute 
the accumulation of State annuity reserve 
fund No. 2 over about thirty years after 
which time this contribution will be no longer 
necessary. In addition there will be pro- 
vided a certain percentage of the salary of 
each entrant into the service after the retire- 
ment system is established. What that per- 
centage shall be will depend upon the age at 
entrance. Assuming an average age at 
entrance of 23 years for the entire service, the 
contributions thus provided would amount 
annually to about 2.56 per cent of the salaries 
of men entrants and 2.80 per cent of the 
salaries of women entrants. 

(d) The state will contribute the adminis- 
trative expenses of the system. 

The Conditions of Retirement—The benefits 
accruing to contributors to the fund and the 
age and other conditions of retirement are as 
follows: 

1. Superannuation Benefit. (a) Age for 
retirement. A superannuation allowance is 
granted upon the application of a contributor 
who has attained age 62. Retirement is 
compulsory at age 70. (b) Amount of 
allowance. The amount of the allowance is 
equal approximately to 1/80th of the average 
salary of the ten years immediately preceding 
retirement, multiplied by the number of 
school years the contributor has rendered 
service in the state. Should the employe 
where the rate exceeds 5 per cent, elect to 
reduce his or her contributions to 5 per cent 





the amount of the allowance provided by the 
employe is reduced proportionately. The 
employe may elect also to take a smaller 
allowance and provide that it be continued to 
dependents. Provision is made in the act 
for other options of equivalent actuarial value. 

2. Disability Benefit. (a) Conditions of 
retirement: A disability allowance is granted 
to contributors who are found by examination 
at any time after ten years of service to be 
physically or mentally incapacitated for duty. 
Employes drawing disability allowances who 
are under 62 years of age must submit to peri- 
odic examinations to determine whether dis- 
abilities have been removed. Those who re- 
cover are to re-enter the service or to have 
their allowances reduced. (b) Amount of dis- 
ability allowance: The amount of the benefit 
is one-ninetieth of the average salary of the 
ten years immediately preceding retirement, 
multiplied by the number of years of service 
that the employe has rendered. The mini- 
mum allowance is 30 per cent of final salary 
except that it must not exceed eight-ninths 
of the amount which the employe would have 
received had he or she remained in service to 
obtain a superannuation allowance. 

3. Refund Benefit. To contributors who 
leave the service without a retirement allow- 
ance, or to the estate of contributors who die 
in the service, full return of contributions is 
made with four per cent compound interest. 
Contributors may elect to leave their money 
in the fund and receive an annuity or deferred 
annuity of the actuarial equivalent of their 
accumulated contributions. 


SOUNDNESS AND WISDOM OF LEGISLATION. 


A careful review of the law, as given in the 
above analysis of its provisions will show that 
in its enactment the following fundamental 
requirements of an adequate retirement sys- 
tem have been fully met. 

1. The system will be permanently solvent. 
This is made certain by having the rates of 
contributions determined strictly in accord- 
ance with modern principles of insurance. 
For this purpose competent actuarial service 
was employed and provision was made in 
the law for periodical actuarial revaluation of 
assets and liabilities of the system and any 
necessary readjustment of rates. 

2. The system is scientifically planned with 
a view to securing maximum returns both to 
the employe and to the state in accordance 
with what both parties in the common enter- 
prise are willing and able to pay. This is 
assured by providing in the system natural 
incentives for the retention of able and experi- 
enced employes in the service and the means 
whereby those who become disabled and 
superannuated may be eliminated without 
hardship or injustice, thus securing efficiency 
in the schools, dignifying the teaching pro- 
fession, and promoting the cause of public 
education. 
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3. The system is within reasonable cost 
both to the school employes and to the state. 
This is assured by placing the superannuation 
age at 62, by making a lower rate of annuity 
allowance for disability retirements occuring 
at an earlier age and by eliminating the possi- 
bility of retirement merely upon service, a 
“luxury that neither the employe nor the 
state is willing or able to afford.” 

4. The system is on a contributory basis. 
This is assured by the provision that each 
employe who enters the system shall pay to 
the fund a certain contribution expressed as a 
percentage of his or her salary. The rates 
are determined by the sex and present age 
of the employe and are computed on an 
actuarial basis. 

The employe’s retiring allowance will be 
equal to what his or her accumulated contri- 
butions will purchase plus an equal amount 
contributed by the state and the local school 
district. The contributions of employes in 
service at the time the system is adopted 
would purchase one-half of their retiring 
allowance for future service. The contri- 
butions by the state and the school districts 
would furnish the other half of the allowance 
for future service and in addition would 
provide the retiring allowance for the prior 
service. School employes and the state and 
school districts are thus equal partners in the 
retirement plan except that for those already 
in the system the state and the school districts 
assume a somewhat larger obligation. 

The retirement allowance at age 62 and 
after about 40 years of service would be 
approximately half pay. The retirement 
allowance for disability prior to 62 years of 
age depends on the years of service and will 
always be considerably less than the super- 
annuation allowance. Provision is also made 
for a refund of their accumulated contributions 
for employes who separate from the service. 

5. The system will be co-operatively and 
safely managed. This is assured by the con- 
stitution of the Retirement Board—the ad- 
ministrative agency of the system. 

The Board members are to serve without 
pay, but may employ necessary clerical, actu- 
arial and medical service. The State Trea- 
surer is the custodian of the fund and it is 
under the supervision of the State Insurance 
Department. The school employes are also 
represented on the Board. The educational 
and financial interests of both the employes 
and the State are thus well safeguarded. 

6. Local interests are properly conserved. 
The bill in nowise conflicts with any local 
system. On the contrary, provision is made 
whereby teachers having retirement systems 
may elect, under carefully specified condi- 
tions, to join the state fund in lieu of their 
own. The bill, therefore, offers a solution of 


the problem for any of the local retirement 
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systems which are not permanently solvent, 
and offers even for those that may be finan- 
cially sound, an alternative system that may 
be better designed to meet their needs. 

7. The system is in accordance with modern 
economic and social principles. It is un- 
fortunately true that the great majority of the 
retirement systems that have been established 
in this country are not upon a sound basis. 
Legislation of this kind has been enacted 
without due consideration and generally in 
complete ignorance of the relation between 
benefits and cost. The apparently ‘“gener- 
ous”’ systems are such only at the expense of 
solvency. The law enacted by the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania has the unusual dis- 
tinction of being absolutely sound in its pro- 
visions and of having its cost predetermined 
by careful actuarial computation. 

The brief which was published by the 
Joint Committee on Retirement Fund Legis- 
lation in support of the bill sets forth the 
actuarial data in detail and gives a balance 
sheet showing costs to both the school em- 
ployes and the state. It is believed that the 
Brief shows conclusively that the law is both 
wise and safe and that its enactment has 
met an urgent public need. 

Conclusion. The friends of public educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania may confidently feel 
that the law will give this state a thoroughly 
modern system, absolutely sound in its 
financial features, fully in accordance with 
economic and social principles, reasonable in 
cost, and certain to be effective in promoting 
the highest interests of public education in 
this state. This view of the wisdom of this 
legislation is held not only by the educational 
associations through whose efforts the enact- 
ment of the law was secured, but also by com- 
petent authorities on the subject. 

Furthermore it may be stated that the 
Legislature has not only enacted a practical 
measure that may properly be regarded as one 
of the most carefully considered pieces of 
legislation ever devised in the interests of the 
public schools of this Commonwealth, but has 
established a retirement system for school 
employes that will probably come to be re- 
garded as a model for other states throughout 
this country. | 





NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


Bae following is a summary of the educa- 

tional bills passed by the Legislature at 
the Session of 1917 and approved by Governor 
Brumbaugh: 

House Bill No. 648. An act amending 
Section 1439 of the Code, providing for the 
payment of $1.50 per day for certain blind 
babies and adding Section 1440 providing 
readers for certain blind students. Act No. 
118. 
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House Bill No. 1087. An act giving ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to the Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia over all houses of detention 
therein established for the care of delinquent, 
dependent and neglected children, etc. Act 
No. 67. 

House Bill No. 1687. An act amending 
Section 112 of the School Code relating to 
adjustment of indebtedness in cases of annex- 
ation. Act No. 390. 

Senate Bill No. 273. An act establishing a 
public school teachers’ retirement system to 
become effective in 1919, and providing for 
the administration thereof. Act No. 343. 

Senate Bill No. 378. An act repealing an 
Act requiring certain counties to maintain 
schools for the care and education of female 
children under the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
Courts. Act No. 305. 

Senate Bill No. 776. An Act providing 
that any county, city borough, town or town- 
ship may establish free public libraries. Act 
No. 398. 

Senate Bill No. 796. An Act validating 
contracts made under the Act of May 1, 
1909, relating to the establishment of county 
schools for boys from the juvenile courts. 
Act No. 176. 

Senate Bill No. 806. An Act regulating 
exits in school buildings more than two stories 
high in third and fourth class cities. Act 
No. 357. 

Senate Bill No. 1202. An Act providing for 
the care and treatment of defective eyes and 
teeth of all pupils in the public schools. Act 
No. 335. 

The School appropriation of $18,000,000 
for 1917-1919, makes mention of the following 
items: Elementary Schools, $14,767,000; 
Borough and Township High Schools, $750,- 
000; Vocational Schools, $300,000; Agricul- 
tural Schools, $200,000; County Superin- 
tendents, $250,000; Assistant County Super- 
intendents, $220,000; Normal School tuition, 
$600,000; Normal School maintenance, $416,- 
000; Normal School repairs and betterments, 
$139,000; Normal School mortgage indebted- 
ness, $325,000; Normal School purchase, 
$25,000; Education of blind babies, $8,000. 

Important bills are here given in full, with 
exception of that providing for pensioning 
and retirement of teachers, a detailed and 
very satisfactory synopsis of which is given 
elsewhere by Dr. Cornman, Secretary of the 
Joint Committee of the Teachers’ League and 
the State Educational Association. 


BOND TO PROTECT LABOR AND MATERIAL. 


An Act to authorize counties, cities, boroughs, 
towns, townships, school districts, and poor 
districts to require a bond to protect labor 
and material-men, and providing for suits 
thereon by laborers and material-men furnish- 
ing labor and material in and about the erec- 





tion, alteration, addition, and repair of public 

buildings. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That all coun- 
ties, cities, boroughs, towns, townships, school 
districts, and poor districts shall, in the improve- 
ment of lands, or in the erection, alteration, addi- 
tion, or repair of edifices and public buildings, of 
any kind, in said districts, have the power to 
require of the contractor or contractors, em- 
ployed in and about said improvements, an 
additional bond, with sufficient surety or sure- 
ties, providing for the payment of all labor and 
material entering into the said improvements. 

Sec. 2. The labor and material-men furnish- 
ing labor and material in and for said improve- 
ments, upon the contract of said contractor, 
shall have the right according to law to sue in an 
action of assumpsit, in the name of the obligee 
for his or their use, upon said bond, upon proof 
of said contractor’s failure to pay for said labor 
or material. 

Sec. 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are repealed. 

Approved May 10, 1917. 


EXTENDING TIME FOR COLLECTION OF TAXES. 


An Act to enable city, county, poor, ward, school, 
borough, and township tax collectors, their 
executors and administrators if they are de- 
ceased, or either surety or sureties, if the surety 
or sureties have paid the taxes, to collect 
taxes, for the payment of which they have 
become personally liable without having col- 
lected the same, by the expiration of the 
authority of their respective bonds, or by the 
expiration of the authority of their respective 
warrants, or by the expiration of their terms 
of office, and to extend the time for the col- 
lection of the same for a period of two years 
from the passage of this act. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That in all 
cases in which the period of two years, the 
limitation of the warrants of the duplicates of the 
county, State, dog, poor, road, city, township, 
ward, school, and borough tax collectors, have 
expired; and in the case where the power and 
authority of said tax collectors have expired, or 
shall expire during the year one thousand nine 
hundred and seventeen, by virtue of the expira- 
tion of their terms of office; and said tax collector 
or- collectors have or shall become personally 
liable for the taxes contained in said duplicates 
and warrants, or any part thereof, by reason of 
the personal payment or otherwise by the said 
tax collector or collectors of the said taxes, or 
any part thereof, without having recovered or 
collected the same from the person or persons 
against whom they have been levied and as- 
sessed, or without having recovered or collected 
the same from the person or persons owning the 
property against which the said taxes have been 
levied and assessed,—the said duplicates and 
warrants, and the powers and authority of the 
said tax collectors, in all such cases, are hereby 
revived and extended for another period of two 
years after the passage of this act; and the said 
tax collector or collectors, their executors or 
administrators if they are deceased, or either 
surety or sureties, if the said surety or sureties 
have paid the said taxes, are hereby empowered 
to proceed and collect said taxes from all such 
persons who have not paid them, residing in said 
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district within which said taxes are assessed, as 
well as from all persons who may remove or have 
removed from said city, ward, township, or town- 
ships, or boroughs, and have neglected to pay the 
taxes as aforesaid assessed, with the like effect 
as if said warrant or warrants had not expired 
by the limitation of the two years as aforesaid, 
or the term of office of said tax collector had not 
expired: Provided, That the provisions of this 
act shall not apply to warrants issued prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred ninety- 
four, and that nothing in this act shall release 
any bondsman or security: Provided, That this 
act shall not apply to cities having special laws 
on this subject: Provided also, That no collector, 
or the sureties thereof, who take advantage of 
this act, shall be permitted to plead the statute 
of limitations in any action brought to recover 
the amount of any duplicate or warrant so 
extended or renewed: Provided further, That 
no statute of limitations shall prevent the col- 
lection of any tax for which the warrants and 
powers and authorities of the said tax collectors 
have been so, as aforesaid, extended, renewed, 
and revived. 
Approved April 5, 1917. 


NOT REQUIRED TO FILE AFFIDAVITS OF DEFENSE. 


An Act amending the twelfth section of an act, 
entitled ‘‘An act relating to practice in the 
courts of common pleas in actions of assumpsit 
and trespass, except actions for libel and 
slander; prescribing the pleadings and pro- 
cedure to be observed therein, and giving the 
courts power to enforce its provisions,” ap- 
proved the fourteenth day of May, Anno 
Domini one thousand nine hundred and fif- 
teen; providing that counties, cities, boroughs, 
townships, school districts, and other munici- 
palities shall not be required to file affidavits 
of defense. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the 
twelfth section of an act, approved the four- 
teenth day of May, Anno Domini one thousand 
nine hundred and fifteen, entitled ‘‘ An act relat- 
ing to practice in the courts of common pleas 
in actions of assumpsit and trespass, except ac- 
tions for libel and slander; prescribing the 
pleadings and procedure to be observed therein, 
and giving the courts power to enforce its pro- 
visions,”’ which reads as follows: 

“Sec. 12. The defendant shall file an affidavit 
of defense to the statement of claim within fif- 
teen days from the day when the statement 
was served upon him. The affidavit of defense 
shall be as brief as the nature of the case will 
admit. It shall be sworn to by the defendant, 
or some person having knowledge of the facts. 
It shall be served upon the plaintiff, or his 
attorney, at the address for the service of papers 
indorsed on the statement of claim, and shall be 
indorsed with the name of defendant’s attorney, 
or of the defendant if he defends in person, and 
an address within the county where all papers 
are to be served,’’ is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 12. The defendant shall file an affidavit 
of defense to the statement of claim within 
fifteen days from the day when the statement 
was served upon him. The affidavit of defense 
shall be as brief as the nature of the case will 
admit. It shall be sworn to by the defendant, 
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or some person having knowledge of the facts. 
It shall be served upon the plaintiff, or his 
attorney, at the address for the service of papers 
indorsed on the statement of claim, and shall 
be indorsed with the name of the defendant’s 
attorney, or of the defendant if he defends in 
person, and an address within the county where 
all papers are to be served: Provided, That 
counties, cities, boroughs, townships, school dis- 
tricts, and other municipalities shall not be required 
to file an affidavit of defense. 
Approved May 3, 1917. 


SALE OF BONDS AFTER PUBLIC NOTICE. 


An Act requiring all counties, cities, boroughs, 
townships, school districts, and other munici- 
palities and incorporated districts, to sell any 
bonds or other securities issued by them to 
the highest bidder, after due public notice. 
Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That when any 

county, city, borough, township, school district, 

or other municipality or incorporated district 
of this Commonwealth, having authority so to 
do, shall borrow money and issue bonds or 
other securities therefor, except in the case of the 
giving of notes for temporary loans as may be 
authorized by law, the authorities thereof shall 
sell the same to the highest responsible bidder, 
after public notice by advertisement, once a 
week for three weeks, in at least one newspaper 
of general circulation published in the county in 
which such county, city, borough, township, or 
school district, or other municipality or incor- 
porated district, shall be situated: Provided, 

That no bid for such bonds or securities at less 

than their par value shall be accepted. 
Approved July 6, 1917. 


ENFORCING PROVISIONS OF SMITH-HUGHES BILL. 


An Act concerning vocational education; and 
providing for the acceptance by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania of the provisions of 
the act of -Congress, approved February 
twenty-third, one thousand nine hundred 
seventeen, entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
promotion of vocational education; to pro- 
vide for cooperation with the States in the 
promotion of such education in agriculture and 
the trades and industries; to provide for co- 
operation with the States in the preparation of 
teachers of vocational subjects; and to appro- 
priate money and regulate its expenditure,” 
and conferring certain powers upon the State 
Board of Education. 

Whereas, An act of Congress, approved Febru- 
ary twenty-third, one thousand nine hundred 
seventeen, providing for the promotion of voca- 
tional education, requires the States partici- 
pating in its benefits to accept the provisions of 
said act; therefore,— 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania hereby accepts the 
provisions of the act of Congress, approved 
February twenty-third, one thousand nine 
hundred seventeen, entitled ‘‘An act to provide 
for the promotion of vocational education; to 


provide for cooperation with the States in the 
promotion of such education in agriculture and 
the trades and industries; to provide for coopera- 
tion with the States in the preparation of teachers 
of vocational subjects; and to appropriate money 
and regulate its expenditure.” 
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The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania formally 
accepts the provisions of said act of Congress, 
with respect to the following funds therein 
provided: t 

a. Appropriation for the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of agricultural sub- 
jects; 

, b. Appropriation for salaries of teachers of 
trade, home economics, and industrial subjects; 

c. Appropriation for the training of teachers of 
vocational subjects. 

Sec. 2. The State Treasurer is hereby desig- 
nated as the custodian of the Federal appro- 
priation for vocational education, and_ shall 
receive money paid to the State from the United 
States Treasury under the provisions of said act 
of Congress, and shall pay out the same upon 
the warrant of the Auditor General of the State 
when the same is certified by the State Board of 
Education. 

Sec. 3. The State Board of Education is 
hereby designated as the State board to carry 
out, through the bureau of vocational education, 
the provisions of said act so far as the same 
relates to the cooperation of the State and 
Federal governments, and shall have full power 
to take all necessary steps in the formulation of 
plans for the promotion of education in agri- 
culture, in trades, in home economics, in in- 
dustries, and to formulate and execute plans for 
the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects. 

. The Secretary of the Commonwealth 
is hereby directed to forward a certified copy of 
this act to the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education. 

Sec. 5. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved July 11, 1917. 


DEPENDENT, DELINQUENT AND DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN. 


An Act to regulate the importation into the 
State of Pennsylvania of dependent, delin- 
quent, or defective children; and providing a 
penalty for the violation thereof. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That it shall be 
unlawful for any person, corporation, association, 
or institution to bring or send, or cause to be 
brought or sent, into the State of Pennsylvania, 
any dependent or delinquent or defective child, 
for the purpose of placing such child in any 
home in Pennsylvania, or procuring the placing 
of such child in any home in Pennsylvania, by 
indenture, adoption, or otherwise, or to abandon 
such child after being brought or sent into the 
State of Pennsylvania, without first obtaining 
the written consent of the Board of Public 
Charities of Pennsylvania and conforming to this 
act and to such rules and regulations of such 
board consistent herewith as such board may 
from time to time prescribe. Authority is 
hereby given to such board to make such rules 
and regulations as it shall deem best to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. Such person, corporation, association, 
or institution, before bringing or sending, or 
causing to be brought or sent, any such child into 
this State, shall first give an indemnity bond in 
favor of the State of Pennsylvania, in the 
penal sum of ten thousand dollars, to be ap- 
proved by said Board of Public Charities, con- 
ditioned as follows: That they will not send or 





bring, or cause to be brought or sent, into this 
State, any child that is incorrigible, or one that is 
of unsound mind or body; that they will, at once, 
upon the placement of such child, report to the 
Board of Public Charities its name and age, and 
the name and residence of the person with whom 
it is placed; that, if any such child shall, before 
it reaches the age of twenty-one years, become a 
public charge, they will, within thirty days after 
written notice shall have been given them of 
such fact by the Board of Public Charities, re- 
move such child from the State; and if any such 
dependent child shall be convicted of crime or 
misdemeanor and imprisoned, within three years 
from the time of its arrival within the State, 
such person, corporation, association, or insti- 
tution will remove from the State such child, 
immediately upon its being released from such 
imprisonment; and upon failure, after thirty 
days’ notice and demand, to remove any such 
child, who shall have either become a public 
charge as aforesaid, or who shall have been 
convicted as aforementioned, in either event, 
such person, corporation, association, or insti- 
tution shall at once and thereby forfeit the sum 
of one thousand dollars as a penalty therefor, 
to be recovered upon such bond by a suit in the 
name of the State of Pennsylvania; that they 
will place or cause to be placed each of such de- 
pendent children under written contract, which 
will secure to such child a proper home, and will 
make the person so receiving such child re- 
sponsible for its proper care, education, and 
training; that they will properly supervise the 
care and training of each of such children, and 
that each of such children shall be visited, at 
least twice a year, by a responsible agent of the 
person, corporation, association, or institution 
so placing or causing to be placed such child as 
herein provided; that they will make, to the 
said Board of Public Charities, such reports of 
their work as said board, from time to time, may 
require. 

. 3. The Board of Public Charities shall 
have general supervision and management of all 
matters contained in this act; and may make such 
other and further rules and regulations, not in- 
consistent herewith, as it may deem necessary 
for the proper placing out, indenture, adoption, 
removal, and supervision of such children, and 
for the rejection of incorrigible or unsound 
children, and for the removal of children con- 
victed of crimes or misdemeanors, or who may 
become public charges. 

Sec. 4. Any person, corporation, association, 
or institution, or any officer or agent thereof, 
herein described, who shall violate any of the 
provisions of this act, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding one hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 5. That the provision of this act shall 
not apply to a relative going to any other State 
and bringing a child into this State for the 
purpose of giving it a home in his own family, 
nor to the placing of a child in any institution 
in this State; provided it is not removed there- 
from and placed out in this State, except in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. All acts or parts of acts, in so far as 
the same are inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act, are hereby repealed. 

Approved July 11, 1917. 
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TuE marching song, John Brown’s Body, the rude 
chant to which a million of the soldiers of the Union 
kept time, has been called a spontaneous generation of 
the uprising of the North. John Brown was hanged 
at Charlestown, Virginia, in December 1859. ‘The 
feeling which that execution called forth in Massachu- 
setts found relief in a meeting at Faneuil Hall. That 
evening a crowd of boys and youths is said to have 
paraded the streets of Boston singing to a familiar air 
@ monotonous lament of which the burden was, “ Tell 
John Andrew, John Brown’s dead!” A little more 
than a year later came the news of the shot against the 
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flag at Sumpter. Some memory of this street 

seems to have survived, and to have combined chemic- 
ally with the tune of “Say, brothers, will you meet us?” 
a melody which Thane Miller heard in a colored church 
in Charleston, S. C. about 1859, and which he soon after 
introduced at a convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at Albany, New York. Jas. E. Green- 
leaf, organist of the Harvard Church in Charlestown, 
Mass., it is said, fitted this air to the first stanza of the 
present song, which became so great a favorite with the 
Boston Light Infantry in 1861 that additional verses 
were written for it by Chas. S. Hall. The time of the 
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John Brown’s bo-dy lies a-mould’ring in the grave, 
looking kindly down, The stars of 
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mould’ringin the grave, John Brown’s body lies a-mould’ringin the grave, His soul goesmarching on 
looking kindly down, The stars of heavenare looking kindly down, Onthe grave of old John Brown? 
army of the Lord, He’s gone to beasoldierin the army of the Lord! His soul is marching on? 
strapped upon his back, John Brown’s knapsack is strapped upon his back! His soul is marching on! 
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Glo - ry! glo - ry! Hal- le- lu - jah! 


Glo - ry! glo - ry! Hal- le - lu - jah! 


original air was modified to a march, and it became the 
song of the hour. There was a special taunt to the 
South in the use of the name of the martyr of abolition, 
while to the North that name was as a slogan. It 
was the regiment of Col. Fletcher Webster which first 
adopted “John Brown’s Body” as a marching song. 
The soldiers of this regiment sang it as they marched 
down Broadway in New York, July 24th, 1861, on their 
way from Boston to the front. They sang it incessantly 
until August, 1862, when Colonel Webster died, and 
when the tune had been taken up by the nation at large, 
and hundreds of thousands of soldiers were marching 








Glo - ry! glo- ry! Hal-le-lu - jah! 


His soul is march-ing on. 


forward to the fight with the name of John Brown on 
their lips. There was a majestic simplicity in the 
rhythm, like the beating of mighty hammers. Inthe 
beginning the words, as here given, were bare to the 
verge of barrenness; then Mrs. Howe wrote her “ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” perhaps the most resonant 
and elevated of the poems of American patriotism. 
The Pall Mall Gazette of October 14, 1865, said: 
“The street boys of London have decided in favor of 
John Brown’s Body against My Maryland and The 
Bonnie Blue Flag. The somewhat lugubrious refrain 
has exsited their admiration to a wonderful degree.’” 
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